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Thirty years ago the United States demonstrated the 
political fact that it was a nation, not an agglommeration 
of loosely united sovereignties. That fact seems to have 
been forgotten in some measure, and it is again in process 
of demonstration in connection with the railroad strike. 
Such men as Gov. Altgeld of Illinois and Gov. Waite of 
Colorado may bluster about the sufficiency of local authority 
and denounce the use of Federal troops in the protection 
of the general peace as an act of usurpation and of war- 
fare upon the people of the states. But the people them- 
selves know better, and they feel safe because they know it 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this Fourth of July 
in Boston was the absence of the usual crowds from the 
Common. There were a good many thousand people there, 
of course, but there was no crowd, although a crowd had 
been expected and all the cheap delights for its entertain- 
ment were provided. The purveyors of lemonade, bad 
cigars, sandwivhes and peanuts, the lung testers and the 
whip sellers, closed up business and packed off their 
booths early in the afternoon for lack of custom. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon is given variously. Some 
ascribe it to the hard times; some to the fact that no bal- 
loon was sent up; some to the hot weather. But any one 
who visited Franklin Park, the Arboretum, Castle Island 
or who saw the loaded trains going out to the beaches and 
the picnic groves along the lines of the railroads, will 
understand the real explanation. The people of Boston 
are beginning to find out what resources for holiday 
making they have close at hand without crowding the ore 
spot which for so many yeurs has held the whole city on 
the Fourth of July. 





Anent the publication of the Addresses by Phillips 
Brooks, the editor of The Academy (London) remarks: 
“ We can well believejthat he was listened to eagerly by the 
brainy men of State-street, the merchants and lawyers of 
the city, the devout women of the Black Bay,” etc. ete. 


Perhaps the writer visited our Back Bay when the tide 
was out! 





By one of those official accidents which so often put 
things wrong end foremost, the financial year of the 
United States government begins in the middle of the 
calendar year. The accounts of Uncle Sam, therefore, 
have only just been set forth in their annual balance sheet, 
which forms, for the year now ended, a very poor showing 
indeed. It appears by these figures, which are cool even 
for the heated term, that the government took in from all 
sources $296,960,336 during the year ending June 30, 
1894, and paid out in the same time $366,953,359. That 
is, it cost to run the government $69,633,023 more than 
the government received. By contrast with the financial 
condition of the government the year before, when there 
was a surplus of $2,341,674 of receipts over expenditures, 
this is a very unpleasant showing. But, when we come to 
think of it, this ratio of loss is no greater than many 
private enterprises show during this exceptional year of 
depression; and, moreover, the fact that for the month of 
June the receipts of the government exceeded its expendi- 
tures by nearly a million dollars may give reason for hope 
that the corner has been turned. 





The month of June was undoubtedly the hottest known 
for a long time. The heat and sultriness stretched along 
into July ; and as far as we have got, the season promises 
to go on the records as exceptional. By way of contrast, 
the story of ‘the year without a summer’ is retold. It was 
the year 1816—so far distant that the ‘oldest inhabitant’ 
cannot rise up to give authentic contradiction of the tale. 
April, 1816, began warm, but grew colder as the month 
advanced, and ended in snow and ice. In May, buds and 
flowers were frozen; ice formed half an ‘inch thick; corn 
was killed, and the fields were again and again planted 


Frost, ice and snow were common. ,Almost every green 
thing was killed, Fruit was nearly all destroyed. Snow 
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-| of mild weather in September ; 


until deemed too late. June was the coldest ever known. |‘ 
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fell to the depth of ten inches in Vermont, seven inches in 
Maine and three inches in New York, and also in Massa- 
chusetts. July was accompanied with frost aiid ive. On 
the 5th ice was formed of tlie thickness of common window- 
glass throughout New England, New York and sothe parts 
of Pennsylvania. Indian corn was nearly all destroyed. 
Some favorably situated fields escaped. This was true of 
some of the hill farms of Massachusetts. 
more cheerless, if possible, than the summer months 
already passed. [ce was formed half an inch thick. 
Indian corn was so frozen that the greater part of it was 
cut down and cured for fodder. 


August was 


There were two weeks 


and then winter set in 
again. 





If young Mr. Gould bought the yacht Vigilant and 
went into the English races with her for the purpose of se- 
curing a social recognition which has been refused the son 
of his father even by that queer caste going by the tiame of 
‘society ’ in New York, he lias begun well. Nothing could 
further such a purpose better than to let the Prince of 
Wales beat him. Now that all has been done which cour- 
tesy to rank demands, it would be just as well to have the 
Vigilant beat the Britannia—as every patriotic Yankee, of 
course, fully believes the Yankee boat can do. 





Some idea of the magnitude of the railroad service of 


>| the United States may be gaitied fromm the statistics of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, just published at Wash- 
ington. There are 1890 railroad companies in the United 
States, which last year—the year ending June 30, 1894— 
carried 593,560,612 passengers 14,229,101,084 miles, and 


745,119,482 tons of freight  93,588,111,833 miles, 
on 176,461 miles of railroad. These 1890 railroad 
companies gave a living to 873,602 employees of all 


grades. The transportation service save a living to nearly 
400,000 men. The superintending, clerical work and other 
avocations of the higher employees gave income to 35,384 
persons ; 256,212 were employed oft the ways and struc: 
tures; and 175,464 mechanics and others were paid to 
look after the rolling stock and other equipment. And it 
is this vast industry, from which one person in every 
ninety of the entire population gets a living for himself 
and his family, that Mr. Debs says must stop because Mr. 
Pullman will not pay the wages which the men in his 
shops want him to pay. 





The irrepressible Mrs. French-Sheldon comes before the 
public again with that scheme of hers fur colonizing the 
Sumali and Gusha lands, along the Juba River. She has 
her preparations well under way to send down to Africa 
the first instalment of colonists. Sle has heard, she says, 
from more than three thousand workingmen in America 
who are eager to try the lazy lifeunder the equator where 
crops grow without much cultivation. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars is her estimate of the probable cost of establishing a 
settlement, and in five years she asserts the colony will be 
exporting rice, tobacco, rubber and perhaps gold. Un- 
doabtedly Mrs. Sheldon’s view of the prospect is bright, 
and when interrogated as to the healthfulness of the coun- 
try, she says hastily, “Oh, of cuurse there is fever in every 
new country, but there is no danger.” By which she prob- 
ably means that in Africa one gets so used to suffering 
from fever that illness comes to be quite a matter of course, 
and not a burden to be groaned under. There seems to 
be some chance of success for her plan, however; coloniza- 
tion in Africa has been disastrous in its first stages, but 
this has been due to bad management. Mrs. Sheldon is going 
to manage her settlement herself, and it is not to be denied 
that she is an energetic woman and capable of managing 
others. 





In view of the violent accusations of ‘ tyranny’ brought 
by some of the heads of the strike against the Pullman 
Palace Car Co., the statement of Mr. George M. Pullman, 
president of that company, is of interest.- “ At the com- 
mencement of the serious depression last year,” says Mr. 
Pullman, “ we were employing at Pullman 5816 men and 
paying out in wages there $305,000 a month. Negotiations 
with intending purchasers of railway equipment that were 
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then pending for new work were stopped by them, orders 
already given by others were canceled, and we were 
obliged to lay off a large number of men in every depart- 
ment, so that by November 1, 1893, there were only about 
2000 men in all departments, or about one-third of the 
normal number. I realized the necessity for the most 
strenuous exertions to procure work immediately, without 
which there would be great embarrassment, not only to 
the employees and their families at Pullman, but also to 
those living in the immediate vicinity, including between 
700 and 800 employees who had purchased homes and to 
whom employment was actually necessary to enable them 


to complete their payments. I canvassed the matter 
thoroughly with the manager of the works, and 
the result of this discussion was a revision in piece- 


work prices, which, in the absence of any informa- 
tion to the contrary, [ supposed to be acceptable to the 
men under the circumstances. Under these conditions, 
and with lower prices upon all materials, I personally un- 
dertook the work of the letting of cars, and by making 
lower bids secured work 
enough to gradually increase our force from 2200 up to 
about 4200, the number employed, according to the April 
pay rolls, in all capacities at Pullman. The result has not 
been accomplished merely by redvction in wages, but the 
company has borne its full share by eliminating from its 
estimates the use of capital and machinery, and, in many 
cases, even going below that and taking work at consider- 
able loss.” At the time of the strike, the pay rolls 
amounted to $7000 per day. 


than other manufacturers I 


The Pullman Company, in 
fact, seems to have treated its operatives not only with 
fairness but with liberality. 


A curious promise to pay, by the state of Massachu- 
setts, has been unearthed and brought forward in support 
of some of the financial theories which do not find exten- 
sive backing in the Massachusetts of to-day. It was issued 
January 1, 1780, signed by the Treasurer of the State of 
Massachusetts Bay, promising to pay Asa Kider a stated 
sum on the first day of March in the year following; “ both 
principal and interest to be paid in the then current money 
of said state in a greater or less sum, according as five 
bushels of corn, sixty-eight pounds and four-sevenths parts 
of a pound of beef, ten pounds of sheep’s wool, and sixteen 
pounds of sole leather, shall then cost more or less than 
one hundred and thirty pounds current money, at the then 
current prices of said articles. This sum being 32 times 
and a half what the same quantities of the same articles 
would cost at the prices affixed to them in a law of this 
state made in 1777 entitled, ‘ An act to prevent monopoly 
and oppression.’” This, it is held, shows that our fore- 
fathers at that time preferred to measure money by the 
standard of necessary commodities, rather than to measure 
the value of commodities by money. But it is difficult to 
see that this proves anything; the only use of a standard 
being that of a stable measure of value, which in general 
is found in the precious metals rather than in corn and 
wool and beef. 


A short time ago, we presented to American readers a 
translation of a curious story entitled The Life of Holy 
Issa, which the writer, a M. Notovitch, for literary purposes 
pretended to have discovered in‘ an ancient. Pali manu- 
script in a Buddhist ‘monastery. The story was subse- 
quently translated in England, where it has had a consider- 
able vogue and excited much interest as the attempt of a 
clever Frenchman to set forth the impression which the 
life and death of Jesus of Nazareth might have made upon 
the mind of a contemporary Buddhist. It has remained 
for an English missionary, resident near the spot where 
the imaginary manuscript was discovered, to take this mat- 
ter seriously, to denounce the author as an impostor and to 
condemn the Life of Issa as a forgery. He seems to have 
set about his work of refutation very conscientiously, and 
this is what he writes to the London newspapers about it: 
“T have been resident in Leh since November, 1890. 
Since that time no person named Notovitch has visited 
Ladak. Scientific visitors invariably eall for information 
of all kinds on the Moravian missionaries, who live close to 
the garden set apart for the use of travellers. The official 
record of the mission, extending from 1885 onwards, con- 
tains many names of such visitors, but the name Notovitch 
is not to be found. The Hemis monastery is only twenty 
It is incredible that any traveller could 
have met with an accident and have been nursed by the 
monks, instead of being brought by an easy road to Leb, 
where he would have had proper attention at the hands of 
the medical officer in charge of the British dispensary. I 
have examined the medical register from 1882 onward 
without finding Notovitch mentioned. 


miles from Leh. 


Careful inquiry 
amongst the inhabitants has failed to elicit any information 
about such an accident having happened anywhere in 
Ladak within the last twenty years.” All of this is a 
rather amusing illustration of the danger of taking things 
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THE PANACEA. 


During the past fortnight the people of the United 
States have looked on, with more or less indignation and 
disgust, at the most remarkable strike which this country 
has ever seen. It is not, perhaps, the greatest strike, or 
the most violent, or the most disastrous; but it suddenly 
effected an unparakeled paralysis of a large number of 
industries essential to the comfortable existence of millions 
of people. When the American Railway Union under- 
took to forbid the use of Pullman cars, it succeeded very 
quickly in stopping the commercial traffic of the country 
as well as in obstructing passenger transportation. The 
price of meat advanced all over the eastern part of the 
country, while live stock en route to market starved on the 
trains and fruit and dressed meat in refrigerator cars 
spoiled with the melting of the ice. A coal famine was 
produced in Chicago and other cities of the west, and 
industries depending upon bituminous coal for fuel suffered 
together with their operatives. Milk trains could not run, 
and babies died; and sick people, on trains stalled at 
remote stations, suffered innocently. 

All this and a great deal more of distress and loss was 
endured for a few days because a ‘labor organization’ 
determined to have its way. It is not surprising to find 
arising out of this experience a renewed demand for the 
application of the cure-all for troubles in this particular 
line of industry—government ownership and operation of 
the railroads. This came promptly and has been widely 
repeated. ‘‘ Tired of the struggles of rival organizations 
to demonstrate which is the stronger,” says one of the 
more conservative of these recommendations, “the people 
may elect to take the management of railroads into their 
own hand, subject the railroad service to military disci- 
pline, and so make another great stride toward the realiza- 
tion of the socialistic ideal of all for each and each for all.” 

By ‘the people,’ of course, is meant the government 
which the people elect to attend to the administration of 
their business ; and ifthe government were to own the rail- 
roads and hire the men to operate them, it is assumed that 
all would go happily, with no strikes, no jealousy, no ob- 
struction. 

Just for the sake of seeing how far this would improve 
the situation, let us imagine that the railroads all over the 
country were owned and operated, two weeks ago, by the 
United States government—that is, by ‘the people.’ The 
same demand would be made by the American Railway 
Union, namely, that no railway car built by the Pullman 
Company should be run on these government roads. 
Would the United States government—that is, ‘the peo- 
ple ’—accede to this demand, after having contracted to 
run these cars, and lay by the Pullman rolling-stock until 
such time as the American Railway Union decided to let 
‘the people’ use the cars which they wished to use? Or 
would the government refuse to yield? In the latter case— 
which alone is conceivable—the situation would be exactly 
as it came about to be under the present system of private 
ownership of railroads. 

It is evident, therefore, that the government ownership 
of railroads wiil not cure the trouble altogether; there 
must be a government ownership of the Pullman shops, 
where the difficulty began. The railroad men did not 
strike because they had anything to complain of. They 
struck because the railroads used Pullman cars, and some 
of the operatives at Pullman wanted more wages than that 
corporation was willing to pay. 

Suppose, then, that ‘the people,’ finding this necessary, 
went into the business of car manufacturing and obliter- 
ated the Pullman Company as a private concern. Mr. 
Armour uses a great many of these cars to carry his cattle 
and hogs and meat; and any day there may arise a dispute 
as to wages between him and the workmen in his stock 
yards and packing houses. The American Railway Union 
would, of course, take up this quarrel, and the employees 
in the government car factory would take it up, and the 
‘tie-up’ of 1894 would happen over again. In order to 
make everything peaceful, ‘the people’ would have to 
‘ nationalize’ Mr. Armour’s business. 

But when ‘ the people’ had thus possessed themselves of 
the railroad business, the car-making business and the 
dressed beef and pork-packing business, they would be 
only at the beginning of things. Mr. Armour gets his cat- 
tle from the great ranges at the west and southwest, where 
already there have occurred strikes and uprisings among 
the cow-boys and herders. Suppose one of these strikes 


affected the sympathies of the workmen in the government 
packing-houses, the government car factories and the gov- 
ernment railroads in the same way that the Pullman strike 


together they should proceed to stop work and thereby 
stop production and transportation. Evidently ‘the peo. 
ple’ would have to ‘nationalize’ the business of stock. 
raising in order to keep the balance and preserve peace, 
And so the thing would ramify indefinitely. 

It is easy enough to see that under the theory of the 
‘ solidarity of labor,’ about which{the managers of strikes 
say such beautiful and high-sounding things, government 
operation of the railroads would not stop strikes anq 
‘tie-ups.’ In order to make government ownership the 
panacea which it is pretended to be, the government must 
own everything, make everything, sell everything, hire 
everybody, pay everybody, and be careful to do cxactly 
what everybody wants to have done. 

But it is not necessary to imagine so much as we haye 
been imagining in this discussion. In the case of several 
of the railroads involved in this strike the very condition 
which we have supposed is actually existing. ‘That js, 
some of these ‘tied-up’ roads are ngw and have been for 
some time in the control of ‘the people.’ They are the 
roads which through impending bankruptcy have gone into 
the hands of receivers. These receivers act under direc. 
tion of the courts—that is to say, under the direction of 
the people ’ whose agents the courts are—and if there is 
any grace or virtue in ownership and management by ‘ the 
people,’ here is the place to find it. 

Yet the employees of these roads, under government 
control, were among the first to refuse to do their duty, 
and among the first to array themselves against ‘the peo- 
ple’ by stopping trains, obstructing transportation and in- 
flicting suffering and loss upon the publie. Could any- 
thing better or different be expected of roads owned by 
the people and operated through the Post-office or Agri- 
cultural Departments instead, as in the present case, 
through the courts? Of course not. The object lesson as 
to the working of the panacea of government ownership is 
complete and needs no further experiment. 

Freperick E. Goopricu. 





THE WORCESTER METHOD. 

An editorial in Toe COMMONWEALTH, some weeks 
since, called attention to the dangers of unreality in our 
public schools—of not relating the school-room sufficiently 
with every-day life. It is pleasant to record an instance 
where that danger is foreseen and guarded against. 

For some years the ‘observation of children’ has 
formed a part of the regular work of the pupils of the 
State Normal School ‘at Worcester. From the time of 
entering school, each pupil is encouraged to observe and 
make brief records of the way in which individual children, 
who come under her observaiion, think and speak, play or 
remember. These records have proved of great interest 
to psychologists, and the method, which in scientific circles 
is called the ‘ Worcester method,’ has been commended by 
Dr. Stanley Hall, Professor Royce, and other eminent 
scholars. While the object proposed by the faculty of the 
school was chiefly the cultivation in their pupils of the 
habit of looking at children themselves to learn what child- 
nature is, instead of learning this from books alone, yet 
the records thus made have proved of such value to 
students that it is now proposed to begin the publication 
of them in a series of movographs similar to the Johns 
Hopkins series. A pamphlet containing several hundred 
of these recorded observations, loosely @lassified by the 
instructor in psychology, was published by the school « 
year ago. It is now the intention to issue a series of 
pamphlets, under the titles, Play, Imagination,” Memory, 
etc., and more than one publishing house has already asked 
to be allowed to put them upon the market. 

It would be interesting to describe as well the system 
by which the vocabularies of young children have been 
studied and recorded at this school, with results which will 
distinctly modify the class of words used in reading-books 
for very young pupils. A new step which is now proposed 
by Principal Russell is to receive at the school a small 
number of children who are not suited to the routine of 
the public school, but would receive benefit from individual 
instruction, and to place each of these under the care of @ 
student in the senior class, who will, in turn, work under 
the supervision of a member of the faculty of the school. 

All these methods of work and study tend in the 
direction of individual instruction, and of a recognition of 
the value of the individual child. It will not be the fault 
of the Normal training if this ‘ unreality’ which has beet 
spoken of is found in the schools where the young womes 
preside who were sent out on Commencement Day with 
the sound of such words as these in their ears. We quot’ 
below from Mr. Russell’s address to his graduating class- 


It is always unsafe to lift young practitioners in the 
technic of their art much above the high-water mark of 
their common sense, and yet there is nowhere greater 
temptation to do thie than in the preparation of <_< 
especially in a time like the present when the very £7" 








in a too literal spirit. 


has affected the American Railway Union; and that all 
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theories and devices in every department and phase of 
-ducation. The best method of teaching must, therefore, 
be but a mere working hypothesis, to be held provisionally 
until a better appears to take its place, and hence the only 
solid ground for Normal training to stand upon is a modest 
eadiness to face unsolved problems upon which new light 
is continually pouring in. Rousseau, the most gifted seer 
in edueation that the world has yet produced, says, in 
regard to the forming of habits in children, “The only 
habit which the child should be allowed to form is to con- 
iract no habit whatever.” ‘This paradoxical and extrava- 
vant statement carries within it, like a coiled spring, a bit 
of vital and germinal truth; and if I were not afraid of 
being taken too literally I should like to apply a saying of 
so much pith to the training of young teachers. I should 
like to say, with all due qualifications, the only method 
that a growing teacher should adopt is that of having no 
method. Of course I do not mean to assert that one way 
of teaching is as good as another, that would be to talk 
nonsense; in fact, the quest of effective and economical 
ways of doing things must always constitute three-fourths 
of all the work of a normal school: What I object to is 
the hasty adoption of a deductive and a priori scheme of 
teaching, self-satisfied and exclusive in its assumed ortho- 
doxy, with a tendency to encourage the belief that this 
greatest and most ancient of arts, open as a bird’s nest, 
and practised from time immemorial, is only to be reached 
as by some secret incantation and imparted by some 
special consecration or laying on of hands. For the best 
teaching, whether for instruction or inspiration, is ever a 
species of eloquence, and like eloquence, in the immortal 
phrase of Webster, “it must exist in the man, in the sub. 
ject and in the occasion,” and these, be it remembered, 
are all highly variable factors. 
Emerson says, “ Learning depends on the learner.” My 
distrust of schematic and detached methods comes from 
their inadequacy in application; from their narrowness, 
when the nature of the child is broad and manifold ; their 
lack of elasticity and variability, when the child is of all 
things the most elastic and variable; their static quality 
or fixedness, when the growing child is pre-eminently 
dynamic, a continual flux and interplay of the vital powers. 
Methods are professedly rational and logical, while the 
nature of children is predominantly emotional and even 
transcendental ; they treat the child as in a vacuum, while 
in reality he exists only in a plenum of incident and 
reflected forces that no man can number; they regard him 
as the fraction of a class, while in’ fact there is nothing 
about a child so characteristic, so invincible, and so 
precious as his individuality. And this leads me to say 
that the fault, or rather limitation, of every system of edu- 
cation lies in the fact that it is asystem, and is based upon 
the fiction of classification and averages instead of on the 
eternal truth of individuality. This is perhaps a necessity 
of our position with respect to the problem of universal 
education—though a recent experiment in a Western city 
leads us to hope that it may not be, after all, a neces- 
sity ; — but at all events it should always be seen through 
and never regarded as a finality or even a reality. As 
Emerson says, “ We must fetch the pump with dirty water 
when clean is not to be had,” but we should bear in mind 
that it is not the dirty water that we are after. So the 
individuality of the child in school, however obscured by 
clouds of classification, should always shine through to the 
eye of the true teacher, just as under an overcast sky we 
may think of the sun as still blazing in the clear blue spaces 
above. 
See to it, then, my young friends, that your pedagogic 
spectacles are of a focus that will give you clear vision of 
every boy and girl who may come under your care, espe- 
cially the youngest. You know how a seedling droops with 
homesickness: when first transplanted, however fine and 
rich the new soil may be. Remember that when the child 
first enters school the change may be a great shock to his 
little spirit, and it will not be strange if he suffers a sort of 
fainting spell under the new conditions. His spontaneous 
and natural activities undergo a temporary arrest as he 
sinks from the free upper air into the dense and confined 
medium of sehool life. Do not treat him asif for asphyxia 
and begin at once to set up a kind of artificial respiration 


by forcing him too soon to breathe your breath, against 
which he will instinctively struggle. He is only in a faint, 
all he needs to revive him is the fresh air of natural 
behavior on your part, and the warm wrappings of your 
You will gain in the end by letting him be a 
child a little longer, not forcing him at once to become a 


sympathy. 


pupil. 





ARCHAIC STATUES. 





The story of primitive man in the Valley of the Nile is 
yet to be told. Before Mena cemented the tribal communi- 
ties into a kingdom and laid the foundations of Memphis, 
For 


a respectable civilization flourished in the land. 


historic monuments to reveal that story are now in order. 


ore. 


At Kofo (the ancient Koptos),’ some thirty miles below 
Thebes, three archaic statues of the god Khem are among 
the trophies of Dr. Petrie’s spades, whose handles seem to 
be made of witch-hazel, and their iron to be of magnetic 
This deity was worshipped at Coptos ( Qebti) asa 
local divinity, and in later times at Pantopolis and Thebes. 
Being a self-originating god, he was termed ‘Father of 
his own Father.’ In the sand beneath the foundations of 
the temple reposed these unique and roughly executed 
statues of Khem, which were doubtless thrown there and 
buried up when a higher civilization proceeded to erect a 
temple and produce more artistic sculptures. The head 
is a rounded block with coarsely fashioned ears and a 
beard, but without a face, which was supplied by a wooden 
mask, probably of ebony. A pillar, six feet in length, 
with a groove to designate the division between the legs, 
represents those perambulatory appendages. The arms 
are but half developed and poorly proportioned. A 
symbol of’Khem, a rude sculpture of a cow, an elephant, 
and a hyena upon the mountains, are engraved on one of 
the legs. The elephant points to an extremely early period 
in Egyptian history, and it occurs but a few times on the 
monuments of later times. 

On one fragment is a girdle of thongs with a decorated 
flap, and the ostrich, the sawfish and sea shells are depicted 
on another portion of a statue. The sawfish and shells go 
to show that the settlers in Egypt, at least in that section, 
came from the Red Sea. «—- 

Dr. Petrie is inclined to the opinion that these primi- 
tive statues, about thirteen feet in height, are synchronous 
with the stone age in Europe. He also observes a grada- 
tion of art in the figures and carvings. The palolithic 
anthropologists will have an opportunity at the Gizeh 
Museum to carefully pronounce on these newly revealed 
wonders in Nile archeology. 

It isin keeping for me to add that in the mounds at 
Coptos flint knives and flakes, and part of an alabaster 
pitcher marked Khufu, were dng up. At the minimum, 
the excavations touch the border-line of known and 
unknown Egyptian history—some 7000 years ago. 


Wm. Copiety WINSLOow. 





1S THE PLANET MARS INHABITED? 


PROF. EDWARD 8. HOLDEN DISCUSSES MR. PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S PAPER. 


{In the Publications of the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific, for June, 1894, Prof. Edward 8. Holden, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, Mount Hamilton, Cal., discusses the paper recently 
read by Mr. Percival Lowell before the Boston Scientific So- 
ciety, which was published in these columns. From advance 
sheets, we are able to lay the main part of Professor Holden’s 
paper before our readers.— Eds. Commonwealth.) 


I have just received a copy of the Boston Common- 
WEALTH of May 26, 1894, which contains a long account 
of a paper read by Mr. Percival Lowell before the Boston 
Scientific Society on his new observatory near Flagstaff, 
Arizona, and its plans for work. It is to be presumed 
that this abstract of Mr. Lowell’s paper is authoritative ; 
but as it is not signed by his name, he may not hold the 
views there expressed.* I have quoted below a few para- 
graphs from this account because they seem to me to be 
very misleading and unfortunate ; and all the more so be- 
cause they are very well written, and in some respects 
quite true. They are likely to be widely copied in other 
periodicals and widely read by many intelligent persons 
who are interested in the results of astronomical research, 
but who are not sufficiently instructed in the details of it to 
form independent judgments. It seems to be the first duty 
of those who are writing for such a public to be extremely 
cautious not to mislead ; and especially to avoid over-state- 
ment. Conjectures should be carefully separated from ac- 
quired facts; and the merely possible should not be con- 
fused with the probable, still less with the absolutely cer- 
tain. 
these obvious rules. I have added to the quoted para- 
graphs a few remarks of my own, which are not intended 


be misleading to most readers. 


ings. Professor Holden then continues :] 


their habitability by beings like, or unlike, man.” 


life” on that planet. 


“ the conditions of life” on the earth. An accurate draw 








Mena and Memphis were the evolution of centuries. Pre- 


of grace 1894, or during this century. 


It seems that the writer hay not always observed | be so, but has it been proved ? 


as a criticism upon the writer of the article, but are pri- 
marily designed to point out statements which I think would 


[The paragraphs here quoted from Mr. Percival’s 
paper are those which refer to the inquiry into the condi- 
tion of life in other worlds, with especial reference to the 
canals of Mars as the work of some sort of intelligent be- 


The Lowell Observatory is to be devoted to “ an investi- 
gation into the conditions of life in other worlds, including 
On this 
sentence I remark that any serious study of any planet by 
any means is, in its degree, a study of “the conditions of 
A measurement of the angles of a 
crystal of fluor-spar in a laboratory is part of a study of 


* Mr. Lowell kindly furnished the original MS. of his paper 


ing of the planet Mars is, in its way, no doubt, a study of 
“the conditions of life” on that planet. 


But I submit that 
the phrase “the conditions of life” is misleading. It holds 
out hopes that are very unlikely to be realized in the year 
What these hopes 
are is roughly indicated by the next phrase, “ their habita- 
bility by beings like, or unlike,man. This is not the 
chimerical search some may suppose. The foregoing 
words seem to me to be especially misleading. Does the 
writer intend to say that there is any probability whatever, 
that either of the two fol'owing questions can be settled 
within the next decade ? 

First.—Are Mars, Venus, etc., inhabited ? 
Second.—Are their inhabitants like (or unlike) human 
beings ? 

The words I have quoted seem to me to imply that 
there is a probability that these questions will soon be set- 
tled. I think many readers of the COMMONWEALTH will 
so interpret them. But I also think that nearly every liv. 
ing astronomer will agree with me in saying, as I do, that 
there is no reasonable probability whatever of any such 
settlement at the present time. The problem is one for 
the considerably distant future. What is there in the nebu- 
lar hypothesis to show or even to hint that it “‘ must be the 
destiny of every member of his solar family to develop 
life?”” The nebular hypothesis has nothing whatever to 
say on the question of the origin of life; or on the evolu- 
tion of organic beings of any kind. Its problem is—yiven 
a fiery mist containing all the chemical elements, and given 
plenty of time; to account for the present constitution and 
conditions of the inorganic constituents of the solar sys- 
tem. Laplace never dreamed of accounting for the begin- 
ning of organic life. Darwin’s book treats of the origin 
(i. e., the differentiation) of species; not of the origin of 
life. Spencer gives no authoritative account of the com- 
mencement of life. Sir William Thomson is obliged to 
bring organic life to the earth on a meteorite in order to 
invent » beginning for organic evolution. Was not the 
meteorite very hot when it came to the earth? It was cer- 
tainly very cold in the stellar spaces. And where did this 
first organic cell originate, at any rate? Where did its 
“life” come from ? 

These questions, inexpressibly important as they are, 
have nothing to do with the nebular hypothesis, either in 
its old or new state. And the “new” evidence spoken of 
by the writer: how new is it? Most of it would be new 
to Laplace, no donbt. But I think the average reader 
would derive the idea that he was hearing about very 
recent discoveries. Of course, the writer of the article 
knew how old some of these facts are ; but 1 submit that 
he has, unintentionally no doubt, misled his audience. It 
may be that “the most self-evident explanation from the 
markings (on Mars) is probably the true one ; namely, that 
in them we are looking upon the results of the work of some 
sort of intelligent beings.” It just may possibly be true, 
though by no means “ self-evident ”; but I, for one, declare 
that I cannot find ascintilla of evidence in favor of that view. 
The writer is speaking of the so-called canals on Mars; 
these are long, dark narrow markings on a reddish back- 
ground, and they are sometimes many hundreds, even 
thousands, of miles long, and seldom less than fifty miles 
wide. Sometimes they are visible, and sometimes they are 
not; they appear and disappear; sometimes they are 
double and sometimes single. Does the foregoing sound 
like a description of canals? If it were, should we think 
these water-ways were built by intelligent beings like our- 
selves, or by madmen? Will not a canal fifty miles wide 
accommodate the shipping on Mars? And if more water 
surface is required, why not widen the canal? Why dig 
another one parallel to it? And, in the name of sane 
engineering, why fill it np every now and again only to 
open it the next season ? 

Again, how does the writer know that the dark markings 
on Mars are water and the red markings land ? 


” 


It may 
For my part, I only know 
a couple of arguments in favor of this hypothesis, and they 
are not conclusive. But the writer of the quoted para- 
graph assumes this to begin with, and I maintain that in 
doing so he is stating a probability as ifit were a certainty ; 
and he is stating it so well and easily as to mislead his 
readers. Finally, is it true that the large objectives of 
modern telescopes are especially well fitted to deal with 
faint contrasts like those on the planet Venus, so as to 
hold out a reasonable hope of new discoveries “of the 
most important character” regarding this planet? I doubt 
it, speaking for myself; and | can give at least one good 
reason for my conclusion. 

With these few remarks, which could be carried much 
further, I leave the paragraphs in question. They seem 
to me to hold out hopes that are not likely to be quickly 
realized, and therefore to be suited to mislead rather than 
to lead the reader. They are all the more persuasive for 
-| being well written. But they tell only half-truths; and 
the particular half-truths that the whole human race 











for publication in this journal.—Zds. Commonwealth. 





would be delighted to have verified. It is the business of 
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observatories— Mr. Lowell’s and others—to labor to obtain 
new light on such fundamental questions. It is the duty 
of al! instructed observers to be scrupulously exact in 
announcing results for a popular audience. It seems to 
me that the writer [ have quoted has not been sufficiently 
careful in this respect. 

The very e&setice of the scientific habit of mind is cot- 
scientious caution; and this is especially necessary in 
referring to matters in which the whole intelligent world 
is interested—-as the condition of the plahet Mars, for 
example. I niay take as an example the telegrams regard- 
ing Mars sent by cable from South America in 1892 by 


chief 
I quote 


Professor William Pickering, who is to be the 
observer at the Lowell Observatory in Arizona. 
two out of many such telegrams: 

New York, October 6, 1892.—The Herald correspondent at 
Valparaiso cables as follows: Professor Pickering of the Har- 
vatd Branch Observatory at Areduipa says that He discovered 
fdrty small lakes in Mats. 

How does he know the dark markings are lakes? Why 
does he not simply call them dark spots ? 
there are forty ? 


And is he sure 


NEw YorK, September 2, 1892.—Professor Pickering of Har 
vard College sends the following to the Herald from Arequipa, 
Peru: Mars has two mountain ranges neat the south pole. 
Melted snow has collected between them before flowing north- 
ward. Inthe equatorial mountain range; to the north of the 
gray tegidns, snow fell on the two suitiniits on Ausust 5, and 
itielted on August 7, I have seen eleven lakes near Solis Lacus 
varying in area from 80 by 100 miles to 40 by 40 miles. Branch 
irig dark lines connect them with two dark areas like seas, but 
not blue. There has been much trouble, since snow melted, in 
the Arean clouds. These clouds are not white, but yellowish 
and partly transparent. They now seem to be breaking up, but 
they hang densely on the south side of the mountain range. 
The northern green spot has been photographed. Many of 
Schiaparelli’s canals have been seen single. 

How is it known that there are two polar mountain 


ranges? And an eyuatorial range? Are not the gray 
regions so extensive that the description is, to say the least, 
indefinite? What is the evidence of “trouble” in the 
Is it certain that no clouds on Mars are white ? 
How about the clouds “twenty miles high” reported by 


Professor Pickering ? 


clouds ? 


Were they not white ? 

These and similar telegrams from South America 
regarding the happenings on Mars in the year 1892 were 
received by the astronomers at the Lick Observatory with a 
kind of amazement. We were observing Mars at that 
time (and continuously during the whole of each night) 
We have 
considerably more than a hundred drawings of the planet. 
Very many of Professor Pickering’s conclusions could not 


with a 36-inch telescope under good conditions. 


be derived from our Lick Observatory drawings ( which 
contained far more detail than his, however). Could they 
be justified by those he was making in Peru with a 13- 
itch telescope? This latter question could not possibly be 
settled in North America till we, also, saw the drawings 
on which Professor Pickering’s conclusions were founded, 
and accordingly we waited. When the Peruvian draw- 
ings were finally published it was at once obvious to all 
experts that they were not a sufficient proof of the reported 
discoveries. That our members may make comparisons 
for themselves, I insert some illustrations—first, a plate 
giving six of Professor William Pickering’s Petuvian 
drawings of Mars; second, plates showing some Mount 
Hamilton drawings by Professors Campbell and Hussey. | 
We have over a hundred such, as I have said. 

Good drawings are sometimes reproduced by engravers in 
a poor way. I have myself suffered from their neglect. 
But these drawings of Professor Pickering’s are very well 
reproduced. It is obvious, at first glance, that the super- 
structure of announcement is too elaborate for the base of 
observations (so for as drawings like these represent the 
observations). All experts will agree that such diagrams 
as those made in Peru, unaccompanied by full verbal notes 


and measures, are not convincing evidence of important 


| desire to uselessly criticise the paper in the Boston Com- 
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tions at the Lick Observatory, for some years past, do not 
lead us to accept them. Professor Pickering’s observations 
on Jupiter were made in 1892. They have not been veri- 
fied by any one during the very favorable opposition 
of 1893. I can see no reason why any one of a 
dozen large telescopes, now active in the northern 
hemigphere; should fail to see in 1893 what was seen 
with a 13-inch in Peru in 1892. The observations of 
Professors Schaeberle, Barnard, Campbell, and my own, 
at the Lick Observatory distinctly contradict those made 
in Peru. In No. 3229 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
( which was received after this paper was written ) is a 
note from Professor Pickering regarding the bright belt on 
Jupiter’s first satellite which Professor Barnard described 
in the Monthly Notices, R. A. S., for January, 1894, and 
which was observed by him during 1893. Professor Pick- 
ering sdys that this bright belt is not ‘a permanent one, 
for it certainly did not exist at the tirhe of the opposition 
of 1892." By this he can only mean that he flid not see it 
in Peru with the 13-inch equatorial, and that so far as his 
observations go, it did not exist. If he had turned to the 
Publications of the A. S. P., for 1891, pages 355-357, he 
would have seen that Professors Schaeberle and Campbell 
regularly observed the belt during September and October, 
1891. Its existence was fully demonstrated at this time, 
which is the teasot why there ate no further published 
observations by these gentlemen. Do not the _pttblished 
observations of this belt at the Lick Observatory during 
1891 and 1893 indicate that the Arequipa observations of 
1892, which fail to show the belt, are, in so far, erroneous 
and incomplete? If this bright belt, which is obvious in 
our 36-inch telescope, was not visible in the 13-inch telescope 
at Arequipa, is it not likely that most of the differences 
between the Mount Hamilton and Arequipa observations 
are to be laid to insufficient optical power at the latter 
station? Such a solution is the most natural one to adopt, 
at least until adequate proof is brought forward (as it has 
not yet been) that this supposition is incorrect. 

In this connection I refer to a paper by Professor 
Schaeberle, printed in this number of the Publications A. 
S. P., and to his remarks on the shape of the shadows of 
the satellites of Jupiter. They are seen, at certain times, 
to be twice as long as they are broad, and this phenomenon 
is regularly observed here. I believe it was not noticed 
in Peru, which is strange, considering how much more 
difficult observations are reported. 

At the coming opposition of Mars (1894) Professor 
Pickering will have the use of an 18-inch telescope. An 
18-inch is considerably more powerful than a 13-inch, but 
it is considerably less so than our 36-inch. It is to be 
hoped that the observations to be made in 1894, at the Flag- 
staff and Mount Hamilton Observatories, will agree better 
than those made in 1892, at Arequipa and Mount Uamil- 
ton. If they do not, it cannot be considered unreasonable 
on our part to maintain that our work at the Lick Obser- 
vatory is deserving of the greater weight (since we have 
the better opportunity), at least antil convincing proof is 
brought forward to the contrary. Such proof we shall be 
Evidence of the kind which is now 
available in support of the Arequipa observations of 1892 
will not be sufficient. 


the first to accept. 


Finally, I wish to disclaim, in the frankest manner, any 


MONWEALTH, or the observations of Professor Pickering 
in Peru. I have felt it imperative to remark on what 
seems to me an unfortunate and misleading tendency in 
the article referred to; and also to point out that the 
Peruvian observations of Mars and Jupiter (which might 
seem to support the conclusions of the article) are them- 
selves in serious need of confirmation. 1 trust I have been 
able to do this in all courtesy ; and at the same time in a 
manner which will carry conviction. 





announcements. They are still (June, 1894) the only 
published evidence available regarding observations made | 
two years ago, in July, 1892. Professor Pickering’s | 
results do not agree with the conclusions so far reached at | 
Mount Hamilton. For that reason, we are justified in | 
doubting them until convincing evidence is at hand, as it | 
certainly is not now. 

Professor Pickering’s observations ot clouds “ twenty | 
miles high’ on Mars are discussed by Professor Campbell | 
in Publications A. S. P., Vol. VI, page 108 (1894). 


I may quote another telegram from Peru: 


NEw York, October 14.—The Herald received the following 
cable from Arequipa, Peru, to-day: Jupiter’s fourth satellite is | 
very dark now. The third satellite is girdled by a very dark | 
belt in the northern hemisphere, inclined 20 degrees to the orbit. | 
It can best be seen during the transit. 


The second satellite is | 
probably not spherical. 


The first satellite is egg-shaped, and 
revolves end over end, and nearly in the orbital plane. Its 
period is twelve hours and fifty-five minutes.—PICKERING. 


In other places Professor Pickering has given details 
regarding his observations of the behavior of the satellites | 
of Jupiter. 


Professor Pickering’s conclusions as to the first satellite | a four-page circular to tell his friends about it. The first 


of Jupiter may (possibly) be true; but continued observa- | 


| Whereat the printers filed a counter claim against Mr. 
| Jerome for their money, alleging that the printing would 


| got a judgment for a farthing without costs. 


| novelist, as a critic and as a poet. 


The Lick Observatory, June 1, 1894. 





Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has had a little fuss with his 
printers. The first two numbers of To-Day, Mr. Jerome’s 
new periodical, were badly printed, and he refused to pay 
the printers, and brought suit, moreover, for damages. 


have been all right if Mr. Jerome had supplied them with 
good paper. They won their suit and Mr. Jerome won 
his, but they were awarded costs, whereas the publisher 


M. Paul Bourget, whose style is, perhaps, sweeter than 
the style of any other modern French novelist, has 
authorized the selection from his works for use in Ameri- 
can schools, of certain pieces showing his ability as a 
He will write the in- 
troduction to the book himself; Ginn & Company will pub- 
lish it. 





Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, having lost his wife, got out 


page bore only the words “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani! ” 


Se FANS. zz 


THEIR HISTORY AND THEIR Usks IN MANY LANbds. 
(H. A. Guerber in the New York Evening Post.J 


Ising that graceful toy whose waving play 
With gentle gales relieves the sultry day.—G@ay. 


A careful study of the most ancient writings now 
extant, and a thorough examination of the remains of 
ancietit art, serve to prove that the fan was in gefieral use 
even among the ancients, and as the invention of this 
article of coquetry as well ds its tse belongs to prehistoric 
ages, some authors have dared to assert that Eva otiginated 
the idea in the Garden of Edenh by breaking off a palm- 
leaf and coquettishly brandishing it to complete the sub- 
jugation of the enamoured Adam. 

In Japan, a folded fan, the emblem of power, is not 
only placed in the hand of the God of Happiness, but rich 
and poor alike make constant use of these dainty toys. 
Japanese gentlemen, meeting an acquaintance on the 
street, politely salute with the fan; the rich man places 
his alms upon its painted surface to hand them to the poor, 
and fans are often used instead of trays to pass about light 
refreshments and sweetmeats offered to visitors. 

In that country a fan placed upon a tray of peculiar 
shape and borne into the presence of a criminal serves to 
announce that he has been sentenced to death, and the 
unfortunate prisoner, stretching out his hand to accept 
the fatal gift, thereby gives the executioner the signal to 
fulfil his duty. 

The poets of the Celestial Empire attribute the inven- 
tion of the fan to one of their emperors, Wu-Wang, who 
reigned eleven centuries before the Christian era. The 
first fans were made of bamboo only, but in time feathers 
and silk were used with good effect, and old writers 
pompously describe the imperial chariots decorated with 
these emblems of power on all state occasions. 

It was only in the beginning of our era, however, that 
a Chinese fan-maker beat plates of gold, “until they were 
as thin as locust wings,” and applied them on both sur- 
faeces of screen-fans, which he further decorated with paint- 
ings of birds, beasts, and fabulous monsters, wherein he 
set glittering bits of miea. The folded fan, long unknown 
in China, is said to have been imported thither from Japan 
in the tenth century, when it began to replace sereen-fans. 
It was in China, however, that the first autograph-fans 
were seen, and they beeame very fashionable there long 
years ago. Some carefully preserved specitmens have be- 
longed to the emperors and their wives, while others have 
been given as diplomatic presents; a fan of this deserip- 
tion, for instance, was presented by the Chinese ambas- 
sador to Mme. de Clauzel at the coronation of Napoleon I. 
Of course, fashions in fans are very changeable as well as 
in other things, and, instead of antograph-fans, the Chinese 
have recently been most anxious to possess fans bearing 
the ‘ Psalm of Life’ in their own language. In India the 
very first fans were supplied by nature, in the spreading 
leaves of the lotos and palm, but screenfans soon became 
emblems of power there also, for they are not only men- 
tioned in the great Hindu poems ‘ Mahfbh@rata’ and 
Ramayana,’ but Brahma and India are represented in the 
ancient sculptures at Elephanta followed by slaves bearing 
the fly-fan and parasol, which latter was also considered as 
an emblem of supreme power. 

The punkah, or large stationary fan, used by native 
and English residents to lower the temperature of their 
apartments, was first introduced in India under Lord Corn- 
wallis, in 1791, and in that country the sais or groom al. 
ways carries a fly-fan to drive away the troublesome insects 
from his master’s steed. One of these fly-fans, belonging 
to the Maharadjah of Jund, was so beautiful that it was 
sent to the London exhibition in 1851, where it excited 
much admiration. 

Recent excavations at Nineveh, Persepolisyand else- 
where have brought to light many representations of As. 
syrian fans belonging to the time of Sennacherib, when 
long-handled screen fans were an emblem of royalty, while 
small, square fans were used by slaves to cool the liquids 
contained in huge, earthenware jars. The punkah was 
used in Assyria more than 3000 years ago, if we are to be- 
lieve the evidence of the bas-reliefs discovered in the ruins 
of Kouyunjik. 

In Egypt, the fan was not only an emblem of royalty, 
but also of happiness and heavenly rest. The oldest 
Egyptian fan now extant is preserved in the Museum of 
Boulak, and is said to have belonged to the queen Aah- 
Hotep, and is consequently nearly thirty-five centuries old. 
The crown and wooden handle of this curiosity are all 
covered with thin plates of gold, and all around the former, 
at equal intervals, are small holes, in which the nodding 








ostrich plumes were once inserted. 


A long-handled screen-fan is represented ‘in the tri- 
umph of King Horus (1400 3B. c.), and the wall-paintings 
at Medinah Habon show that Rameses was attended by 
twenty-three princes, each bearing an elegant sereen-fan 
and rejoicing in the sounding title of ‘fan-bearer om the 





left hand of the King.” Fans were also used in Egypt for 
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religion ceremonies, for Isis priests held long-handled | the ladies affected portraits of prominent men, such as/| incline and dropping the balls, the other taking charge of 
fans male of the wings of a bird and somewhat resembling | Mirabeau, Robespierre, and Marat. Charlotte Corday | them at the bottom, until the.storehouse had been cleared 
the Greek caduceus. From Egypt and the far east fans held a fan in one hani while with the other she seized the| out. A host of such interesting stories might be cited. 
on found their way into Greece, where the first speci- dagger concealed in her kerchief and stabbed the tyrant |“ Army ants” upon the march were stopped by a water 
ett a--umed the shape of acacia, plantain, or lotos leaves, | Marat in his bath. This fan, which is mentioned in her| course. A slender branch, the thickness of a goose-quill, 
w but in later years the ladies showed a marked preference | trial, and which Hauer has represented in his painting of | chanced to stretch across. If that tremendous multitude 
if for gorgeous peacock feather fans. her, is carefully preserved in Caen, her native town. had crossed in single file—there was not room for two— 
. The Romans, ever ready to adopt the fashions of the A letter in the .ondon Spectator dated May, 1711,| hours would have been consumed; a number of them went 
8 nations they conquered, were not slow in learning to gives a most entertair ing description of an academy where | on the bridge and clung tigh* together, making it so much 
¢ handle the fan, which they called flabellum. From the | ladies could be drillec in the proper use of their fans, and| broader that three or four could pass abreast. But we 
‘ jath and publie places, the fan soon found its way into | initiated into the mysteries of “the angry flutter, the| may find illustrations still more curious. 
|< private houses, and before long came into general use. | modest flutter, the tin.orous flutter, the confused flutter the Snails are not insects, but they belong to un order of 
. Propertius, Martial, Ovid and Lucian all make mention of | merry flutter, aud the amorous flutter.” created things that seem still less likely to show intelli- 
fans, giving the ‘preference, like the Greeks, to those In the eighteent 1 century, at dancing assemblies in| gence, if that be possible. But Agassiz declares that no 
t formed exclusively of peacock feathers. Little by little,| London, Bath, and other places of fashionable resort, | one who has watched their “ movements and tricks” when 
h asthe Romans grew more luxurious and effeminate, they | gentlemen, chose thir partners by ‘lottery of the fan.’| courting can doubt that the male tries to make himself 
é hecame too indolent to fan themselves, and secured slaves |The fans of all the 'adies present were placed in a hat, | “ seductive,” and the female approves or scorns his efforts. 
e to perform this office, a custom which gave birth to Lu-| whence each gentleman had the privilege of selecting one, We have ceased to call this mere instinct among the birds; 
$ cian's witty epigram on the awkward slave, who, in fan-| the lady to whom it belonged becoming his allotted partner but then, of course, very much of the argument depends 
' ning his tiny mistress, fairly blew her out of the apart-|for the evening. Of course, such a custom entailed aj upon the ingenuity and character of those seductive tricks. 
t ment. The Romans also made use of folding-fans called | great study of fans on the art of the gentlemen. Boswell, Lonsdale, however, gives a very distinct illustration. He 
clit, which they soon employed to kindle the fires on Steele, and Pope all found something to say about the fan, | took a couple of snails from a weli-kept garden which 
. he altars of their gods. The early Christians, imitating|and Gay, enlarging upon the efforts of his predecessors, | abounded in cabbages and such delights, putting them 
che example of the heathens, also used fans even in their} wrote a long poem in praise of the fan, attributing its} under the wall of that next door, which had been long de- 
simple services, stationing a deacon on either side of the invention to Venus. serted, where nothing grew but weeds. Before morning 
altar to prevent the approach of flies, which might have one of them climbed the wall leaving a trail of slime, and 
) Jiy)ed upon the bread or fallen into the wine. The fans THE INTELLIGENCE OF INSECTS. returned to its paradise. But the morning after it came 
or this purpose were made by holy hermits, and it is back, as from a voyage of discovery, and next night he 
probable that St. Jerome, during his four years’ sojourn in [From the London Standard.) found them both creeping up the wall. Had the experi- 
) the desert of Chaleis, in the fourth century, employed his Wonderful are the discoveries of science in these days, | ™°™* been tried with animals of a higher class one would 
wisure hours in manufacturing fans, which he declared) but we could cheerfully dispense with many of them. feel no doubt that the explorer was moved by affection to 
‘ ~ were emblems of continence. Ifthe Greek Church the}[p particular, the growing mass of evidence which return and communicate the glad tidings, that he succeeded 
priests also used fans to keep away flies and insects from | suggests that organic life is always accompanied by in doing so, and showed his mate the way back to 
the altar, and their favorite design was a screen-fan repre-| some degree of intelligence rouses the most uncom- happiness. 
senting a six-winged cher 2b, such as is still used in this as fortable thoughts, for intelligence implies a crowd of If we deny such intelligence to snails, it can only be 
well as in the Minorite and Armenian churches. The use| sensations from which, as we hoped, the lower orders of justified by their lack of cerebral ganglia. But Darwin 
of fans in Christian churches was abolished in the west in| animals were free. ‘That ants and bees and such like have | CO"Vinced himself that worms reason in their manner. A 
the fourteenth century, and now they are only used on| some power of brain might be admitted without unpleasant large part of his celebrated treatise is devoted to this sub- 
state occasions, when they are borne before the Pope as consequences. No one, in the temperate zone at least, ject. The common earthworm abhors light, but loves to 
symbols of great holiness and power. wants to harm them, unless provoked. But to hear that feel the sunshine. It could not sit in the mouth of its 
In Mexico fans were used long before the conquest, | beetles and wasps, spiders and flies are suspected of feel- burrow to enjoy the warmth without protection from the 
and when Montezuma heard that the Spaniards had| ing terror, pain, anxiety, and such emotions, is very dis- glare, leaving blackbirds aside. So it plugs the orifice, 
landed and were about to visit him, he sent for goldsmiths | concerting to the kind-hearted. For they have always with dead leaves commonly, and basks in the shade. We 
and lapidaries, and ordered, among other gifts which were | been treated as enemies of the human race, to be destroyed | 8° all familiar with these plugs, which disfigure a lawn on 
! wo be offered to Cortez, two feather fans, ornamented with | at sight. If the means of execution be cruel, that is seldom | * S¢™™er morning. Darwin made lengthy experiments to 
a sun and moon of highly polished gold. Like the Japan-| taken into account; and the very worst of it is that we ascertain how worms drag the dead leaves into their holes. c 
ese, and most other ancient nations, the Aztecs evidently must persevere in so treating them, whether they be intelli- Some leaves would be more easily got into position than 
considered the fan an emblem of authority, for they gen-| gent or no—for, after all, the most of them act in a manner others. It would be more convenient to grasp some by the 
erally placed it in the hands of Ometeuctli, God of Para- hostile to our comfort, though their intentions may be base, others by the tip; but if the creature used no discre- 
lise, and of Totee, the military disciple of Quetzalco- good. tion at all it would seize them just as they came to hand, 
| huatl, Take wasps: who except a Buddhist does not kill them | Which would be, in the great majority of cases, by the 
. in France, where the art of fan manufacture and deco-| at every opportunity? The bona-fides of the Theosophist middle or parts adjacent. As a rule, the leaves of English 
. ration has long reached a state of great perfection, none | will hardly stand that test. But Mr. Belt made some ob. | trees and shrubs taper toward the apex, and so they would 
| lit religious fans were used until returning pilgrims and | servations that startle ourcomplacency. That delightful be best handled for the worm’s purpose if grasped at the 
crusaders brought home Eastern fashions and luxuries. | observer ranked wasps next to the higher classes of ants tip. And it is proved that 80 per cent, to speak roughly, 
The oldest French fan now in existence, dating from the} in point of intelligence, and he gives some instances. A | W&T® thus treated, while 11 per cent were dragged by the . 
ninth century, and brought to the abbey of Tournus by specimen of Polistes carnifex was hunting in his Nicara- middle, and 9 per cent by the base. It might be instinct 
the monks of St. Philibert, is daintily fashioned of vellum guan garden. Belt offered it a grub, which it promptly thus far. But Darwin gave them leaves of rhododendron, 
and sculptared ivory, and richly adorned with painted | cut in two, left one-half in the midst of a leafy shrub and an American shrub with which our English worms have 
saints, monsters, and quaint traceries of Byzantine foliage. | carried off the other. Before starting for the nest, how- not been long acquainted. The basal part of these is often 
lllirteenth-century miniatures of knights and ladies| ever, it hovered over the spot and made small circles narrower than the tip. Forthwith the proportions change ; 
represent the latter toying with fans, some of which are | round, then larger ones, as if taking the bearings. When 34 per cent being gripped by the apex, 66 by the base, 
banner shaped, and in the iaventory of the property of | it had got under way even, it suddenly sped back and re. and none by the middle. 
Charles V. of France, special mention is made of long-| peated these operations, as if upon reflection he did not More stricking still is the instance of pine leaves, with 
landed fans strewn with pearl embroidered fleurs-de-lis. feel sure that the place was quite fixed in itsmemory. Re- which again the worms of Darwin’s neighborhood are un- 
lt was Catherine de Medicis who brought fans into turning empty in due time the wasp described but one familiar. It would be almost impossible to drag a pine 
general use at the French Court, and Diane de Portiers, | circle, and flew like an arrow to the opening. But the leaf leaf down a narrow hole by the tip. The worms saw it 


-— wa 


~~ 





favorite of Henry IL, is represented playing with her fan | on which it had deposited its prey was obscured by another and did not try. Every one was seized by the base. One 
while seated at a window of the Palace of Tournelles,| above, and the wasp,*running in, soon lost itself among the | ™#Y naturally answer that they tried various plans before 
lividiny her attention between her royal lover and an} foliage. It came out, circled round again, and descended discovering the best. If so, it would be conclusive evi- 
duto«l-fé of Protestants in the court below. —with a like result. Again and again this happened. Al- dence of reason. But they did not. A worm leaves 


Tvirara fans, which ladies wore suspended from their | ways it alighted in just the very same spot, after repeating | es which the practised eye can detect when it grasps 
sirdl- by long golden chains, and banner fans, similar to| its observations, buzzing more and more angrily ; at length | ®" Object, and none were visible on the pine leaves saving 
that lv ld by Titien’s wife in the picture in the Dresden| by chance, it found the morsel, flew straight away, and did those Which marked the successful attempt. We must 
vallery, found great favor in the eyes of the fair but frail| not return. As Belt says, a man seeking some object he | °Tedit that the animal twines about a leaf—having no eyes 
wlies of Catherine's licentious court, and some were inlaid | had left behind would act in just the same way. —and gains by the sense of touch a clear notion of its 
with ‘uy mirrors, wherein the vain damsels might con- The leaf-cutting ant is not one of those most conspicu- shape; then acts accordingly. But this is not all. The 
stant!) contemplate a reflection of their charms. ous for intelligence, but he tells some striking stories. A | Pickles ofa pine leaf built into the walls of the burrow would 

Moiame de Sévigné, in her letters, mentions a fan| tramway was opened near one of the nests, and many of be most uncomfortable to a sofs-bodied creature passing up 
lecor ted with little chimney-sweeps, ‘les plus gentils du| them were killed in crossing the line. After a few days| #4 down. So “the sharp points of the needle: were 
' and another representing Venus, under the well-| they tunnelled beneath the rail, and thus escaped. The | Pressed into the lining of voided earth”; it must be borne 
Know: features of Madame de Montespan. The French | tram ceased to run for a while, and Belt filled up the tun- in mind that Darwin’s worms had no experience to guide 
'ashio. papers in 1678 decreed that fans should correspond | nels ; but never an ant would cross. They made new tun- them in this case. He may well’say “they deserve to be 
in siz with the width of the ladies’ dresses, and as the| nels and passed underneath. Instinct could not possibly | “led intelligent, for they act in nearly the same manner 
latter lad attaimed remarkable fulness, the former were | tell Nicaraguan ants how to deal with a train line. Belt | ** would a man under similar circumstances.” But it is 
then viade so large as to become very unwieldy. Louis | opened a nest, compelling the occupants to take to flight. | *" uncomfortable thought. 

XV. cave a fan, painted by Boucher, to the Queen, and | They removed all their precious stores of fungus, naturally, Mr. MeVick " h : 
‘oe hat later presented Madame de Pompadour with | since mushrooms are not brought to bearing in a week nor fashi m rm i L ee oe kaew something sbont 
anot] *, made of delicate lace and set with miniatures, so| a month, as human gardeners know too well. Onthe way eon esigt " — oe baeding woe pack, napeare: she 
fine and small that they can be satisfactorily examined | to the spot chosen for a new nest there was a steep in- 8 ave lela o ~ best homens ot Newport and New 
only with a magnifying glass. cline. After a pause, the ants dropped their burdens, ark. ae pean Company are ney. 9 publish ic 
__ Vith the Revolution, and the manifold changes which| which rolled down ; one-half returned for more, while the ae Ges ile: Ths Frple Light of Love. 

= rouge in its bloody train, the fashion in fans under-| others trotted down the slope, picked up the balls at its There are hints of a mysterioug satire upon modern 
"of « complete metamorphosis, and instead of the mytho- | foot, and resumed their march. Henceforward they were | poetry, written by an unknown writer, that is presently to 

gical and allegorical scenes which had become the rage, | divided into two parties, one working to the brow of the| be published over in London. 
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MOONLIGHT. 


BY PAUL VERLAINE. 
{ Translated by Gertrude Hall.] 
Your soul is as a moonlit landscape fair 
Peopled with maskers delicate and dim, 
That play on lutes and dance and have an air 


OF being sad in their fantastic trim. 


The while they celebrate in minor strain 
Triumphant love, effective enterprise, 

They have an air of knowing all is vain — 
And through the quiet moonlight their songs rise. 


The melancholy moonlight, sweet and lone, 
That makes to dream the birds upon the tree 
And in their polished basins of white stone 
The fountains tall to sob with ecstacy. 
The Chap-Book. 


LITERATURE. 


MATTER, ETHER AND MOTION. 


MaTrerR, ETHER AND Motion. _ The Factors and Relations of 
Physical Science. By A. E. Dolbear. Revised edition, en- 
larged. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Among the notable scientific works of the month that 
will fail 

Matter, Ether and Motion, a new edition of which has just 


not to attract attention is Prof. A. E. Dolbear’s 


been published by Lee & Shepard. Although the original 
edition is but two years old, the book has met with such 
success in the field for which it was intended that a second 
edition has become necessary, and the author has seized 
the occasion matters further than seemed 
desirable in the earlier book. 


to carry some 
The new edition follows the 
old one to its completion, introducing occasionally an extra 
illustration for the better explanation of the text, and adds 
thereto three new chapters, Properties of Matter as Modes 
of Motion, Implications of Physical Phenomena and Rela- 
tions of Physical and Psychical Phenomena. 

The first of these chapters is, in effect, an extension of 
the old book, introduced because it seemed judicious to 
little further the 
It brings up such facts as that “at absolute zero 


carry a the statements made in earlier 
work. 
there would be no such thing as gas’’; that hardness can- 
not be a property of atoms at all; that color cannot be 
affirmed to atoms; that impenetrability is an unwarrantable 
assumption, and the like, which serve to limit the ultimate 
physical properties of matter. 

A great deal of interest centres in the new chapter treat- 
This has 
especial reference to occult and spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions. Professor Dolbear shows that while all of the laws 
governing matter may not be known, still those which we 


ing on the implications of physical phenomena. 


do know which apply to energy are sufficiently established 
to cover all such cases. His treatment of these alleged 
manifestations is simple, for he reduces them at once to 
horse-power, pointing out that if spirits or other influences 
do produce dynamic results, they must exert energy accord- 
ing to known laws. Thus, to have taken Mrs. Guppy by 
the hair of the head from Edinburg to London requires the 
application of 5000 horse-power for the hour of the journey; 
while to carry a Blavatsky letter, say ten thousand miles 
in say ten minutes, would have necessitated the employ- 
ment of about 18,000,000 horse-power. In the same way. 
the materialization of a moderately large person would de- 
mand the exercise of say 12,000 horse-power, if it were ac- 
complished in a minute, and double that power if in half a 
minute. Professor Dolbear asserts, directly, that spiritual- 
istic tricks and miracles and supernatural phenomena must 
be accomplished, if at all, according to physical law and 
by physical means. 

Professor Dolbear does not maintain that there is no 
relation between the living and the dead, but he shows 
that if there 
such nature as not to transgress any of the physical laws, 


is a means of communication, it must be of 


which so far as energy is concerned may be considered so 
well established that it is not probable that any contribu- 
tions will materially modify our present knowledge. There 
is much in this presentation of the matter which is novel 
and which will give food for the thoughts of thoughtful 
men. Joun RItTcuHie, JR. 


A DAUGHTER OF To-DAY. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A story that begins in a little Illinois town and ends in 
a suicide in a London garret, the final protest of the hero- 
ine against the convenances of Philistia, is given usin Mrs. 
Everard Cotes’s (Sara Jeannette Duncan) Daughter of 
To-day. Itis a lively and at times sparkling study of a 
young girl who rebels against all that means life in the 
most hopeless of American small towns, and who seeks 
first art and then literary fame, only to die a disappointed 
This is the absurdity of what is other- 
wise a most clever book full of the spirit of modernity, 


woman, @/at 21. 


which gives a brief insight into the small town life every 


one knows so well, and then as a contrast as violent as 
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and the Fleet street Bohemianism of London. And yet 
Elfrida Bell the heroine, in spite of all her wit, her contempt 
for the crudeness of bourgeoise existence, her ideals and 
struggles, gives it allup at so early an age that one rubs 
one’s eyes and wonders if the author did not make a pen- 
slip when she pointed out the age. Thereare many war- 
ring Daughters of To-day who have looked through the 
crystal lens of art and become transformed and at once 
deemed all their former vegetable existence damnable; but 
one year in a Philadelphia art school would hardly trans- 
form the young miss of an Illinois town into an American 
Marie Bashkertseff. At least it will be news to those who 
know the Philadelphia art schools, and surely in life chits 
of 19, 21 and 24 do not have the maturity that they have 
in Miss Duncan’s clever story. Forgetting the age of her 
heroine, then, as a study of certain conditions on the young 
woman of an American small town who, however, read 
Rousseau’s confession while at the high school, the book 
works out an interesting problem, which, without perhaps 
such tragic results, goes on in real life a thousand times, es- 
pecially in these days when the very crossroads know of 
Julian’s studios, and art is a begy that confronts every back- 
woods school superintendent. Miss Duncan, in forcing the 
character of Elfrida to such an immature maturity, makes 
her suicide more probable, and although it leaves a bad 
taste on your intellectual palate, your remembrance of the 
clever dialogue, well drawn situations and excellent local 
color does much to remove that impression ; but the lesson 
of the book, if there be one, is that Bohemia asa counter 
irritant for the hopelessness of the life in Sparta, IIL, or 
North Dakota, is apt to prove fatal at an early age. 








Rep DIAMONDS. 


Justin McCarthy. 
Company. 


New York: D. Appleton & 


The plot of Red Diamonds, Justin MeCarthy’s latest 
novel, is about as probable as the plot in most novels of its 
style: that style of stories which is, in these days of rapid 
progress in literary movement already becoming so much 
a thing of the past, that we handle it tenderly asa ‘ fine old 
school,’ deeming it, unconsciously, perhaps, surprisingly 
good for the advantages and literary models the authors 
had. Like scores—one might almost say hundreds—of 
books}published to-day, Red Diamonds would have lived 
further along into this deeade, had it been written twenty 
years earlier. Appearing then, with the novels of its 
kind, the novels of Charles Reade, for instance, it would 
have been a good book likely to become a standard; but 
published now in the midst of so many books as_ well con- 
structed as itself and at a time when the writers who set 
the pace make profound studies of character as well as 
think out stirring plots, it is not likely to live long or to 
cause a great sensation. 

Yet, even though there is no attempt at character 
development in Red Diamonds the story is meritorious, 
and that for its local color. Mr. McCarthy has given a 
plot of the past with its murders and mysteries, a setting 
in the London of to-day with its club of explorers and its 
college for women. And he has told his story well. Even 
the man who raises his eyebrows when the younger son of 
a peer quite unnecessarily promises the villain to be ready 
to fight whenever the villain wishes, in three days—his 
situation is as absurd as the situation of Hernani in Victor 
Hugo’s charming but highly unconvincing play—even the 
reader who likes things to be probable can but_ be thrilled 
by the excellent account of the fight with bowie knives, 
when it duly comes off. And for one who can bring him- 
self to disregard probabilities the plot hangs together very 
well indeed. 


Mr. William Ordway Partridge has collected his edu- 
cational and art essays in a neat little volume entitled Art 
for America (Boston: Roberts Brothers). These essays, 
which originally appeared in the Arena and New Eng- 
iand Magazine, emphasize the need of greater art facilities 
for all people, and, as a condition for the appreciation of 
such facilities, the better and broader education of the 
children, in and out of the public schools. Mr. Partridge 
desires the very best should be the surroundings of the 
American youth in the way of art and literature even to 
the extent of subsidized theatres under state control, we 
are not likely to see the millennium of good taste set in 
in our generation or the next, but a host of such enthusi- 
asts as Mr. Partridge would make us take a long step in 
that direction. 


Mrs. G. Colmore’s determination to have things happen 
in her book, A Daughter of Music, crops out in the first 
chapter. Therein to the hero, a musician, walking harm- 
lessly through the heather, appears a mysterious head with 
a mouth that speaks portentously. Thereafter follow 
many happenings, not far removed from matter-of-fact 
happenings but treated by Mrs. Colmore mysteriously as if 
they were weighty events. Doubtless they would have 





words can make it sets off the Quartier Latin life of Paris | Mrs.Colmore has made but slight attempts to trace out the 


appeared weighty enough to persons concerned in them, but 


sentiments of her characters. When she wishes to have 
Rhoda fallin love with her husband,she makes her say, ‘| joy, 
you”; the reader is quite unprepared for such an announce. 
ment, and quite unconvinced by it; there is naught to lead up 
to it; it does not seem probable; one is forced against his 
better judgment to take the author’s word for its truth; in 
fact,one has to take a!l the characters at Mrs.Colmore’s word; 
and that is unfortunate in fiction. What with unconvine. 
ing character-drawing and her mysterious airs, the author 
of A Daughter of Music has marred in the handling an 
exceedingly good plot. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Company’s Town and Country Library. 


Mr. M. Grant Daniell, associate principal of the 
Chauncy Hall School, together with W. C. Collar, head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin School, has written a new 
First Latin Book. It will be issued in time for use in the 
Fall by Ginn & Co. 

Another recent educational work issued by Ginn & Co, 
forming one of the College Series of Greek Authors, is the 
third book of Thucydides, edited by Prof. Charles pf. 
Smith of Vanderbilt University. The basis of the book is 
Steup’s revision of Classen’s edition published in Berlin, 
about a yeur ago, but Professor Smith has seen fit to intro. 
duce at times improvements, which have generally been of 
the nature of a restoration of the manuscript. The notes 
are particularly valuable, being also an adaptation from 
and an improvement upon the German. An introduction 
accompanies the book, which to the critical student has a 
value beyond that of the history preserved to us in it, since 
it is in many places of more than usual literery merit. 


JULY MAGAZINES. 


M. E. W. Sherwood has written for the Cosmopolitan 
an article of several pages on Beauty, being a curiously 
desultory sketch, without any apparent object. Therein 
appear the names of a large number of the famous beau- 
ties since Hatasu, Queen of Egypt reigned and was ex- 
travagant—but the article is not a history of beauties, nor 
is there any extended mention made of the effect of their 
fairness on the fate of the world. Cleopatra is barely 
mentioned. Mrs. S. Van Renssalaer Cruger, however, re- 
ceives favorable notice. This article is followed by Mrs. 
P. M. Goulve’s pleasant account of an experience of hers 
which is not unlikely to set readers of the Cosmopolitan to 
pelting butterflies. General A. W. Greeley’s article on 
the Antarctic is not easy reading, but it covers very briefly 
the main facts known as yet about the furthest south. 
Madame Adam’s account of Kossuth adds to what was al- 
ready generally known about the great Hungarian, nothing 
particularly important. There is a clever study of various 
characters by Julian Gordon, called Raking Straws; it has 
also a slender plot. J. Howe Adams writes of Some Rare 
Napoleonic Medals. Mr. Howells’s installment of the 
Traveller from Altruria deals with dinners. Mr. Howells 
is ‘sarcestic’ about the American spirit of dinner-giving, 
and seems to be as conscious of his ‘ gift’ as is the delight- 
ful ‘Tammas. 


Scribner’s opens with Robert Grant’s article on the 
North Shore of Massachusetts. Mr. Grant has described 
charmingly the peculiar atmosphere of the North Shore, 
that pleasantest of summer resorts where one lives a life of 
delightful indolence, enjoying what pleasures one may, 
without going out of one’s way to seek excitements. The 
article is illustrated by W.S. Smedley. Professor N. 5. 
Shaler makes certain observations upon beasts of burden, 
treating among others the elephant, the unpopular camel 
and the goat. Before modern ‘higher criticism’ the 
camel of old, the noble camel that used to strive highly 
and carry his master away from fierce Arabs, has gone to 
the same place wherein is stowed away William Tell’s 
apple. The camel of modern writers, and Professor Shaler 
is not less harsh with him than the others, is a spiteful 
beast, stupid almost to imbecility. Professor Shaler, on 
the other hand, lauds the goat. The illustration of the 
Indian elephant by Edwin Lord Weeks, that goes with this 
article, is excellent. Dr. Lumhaltz’s deseription of the 
American Cave Dwellers is interesting and valuable. 
Ernest Flagg, the architect of St. Luke’s Hospital, urges 
that the Board of Health in New York exercise its powers 
over Jandlords, and compel them to keep their houses in 
wholesome condition. Agnes Repplier has an article on 
women which is highly likely to cause indignant speeches 
from suffrage orators, but it is full of eXcellent common 
sense. 

In McClure’s Magazine, the workingman’s accous: of 
life in the great iron works at Homestead, though written 
in ungraceful style, is nevertheless rather interesting. The 
workingman, in complaining vein, describes the hard work 
at the converters and the rough sports of the men. In the 


|same number, Alice Macgowan has a story told in long 


" with 


words about the Heraldry of the Plains; an i 


Alphonse Daudet is ‘reported’ by R. H. § 








there is an informatory article about the 
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-atory by Ida M. Tarbell. There are also short tales 
et Harte and Robert Barr, and the serial, The Ebb 
by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, is 


Labor 
by I 
Tide 
finished. 

|e Ladies’ Home Journal has articles by many promi. 
women—who, being. prominent, ought to know—in 
answer to that question, ever interesting to the female 
reader, What Constitutes a Good Husband? Unfortunately» 
this problem has been pretty thoroughly discussed, and 
ably (vo, in nearly every newspaper, sinee newspapers be- 


nent 


gan, 
called it the People’s Column. 


prominent but they have described all the kinds éfimen 


desirable as husbands, leaving little that was new for Mary | 


Hallock Foote and Mrs. Ward and the Duchess and 
Amelia E. Barr to say. Robert J. Burdette, on the con- 
trary, finds several -new points to bring out about''ways o 
making a suburban home. Mr. Howells’s literary passions 
are as interesting as ever, because they are Mr. Howell's. 
For hostesses, there is, as usual, advice about dinners, etc., 
and for girls, advice about géwns/’ © Miss Edith Thomas has 
a small verse that will perhaps be comprehensible to some 
one. 

Demorest’s Family Magazine also has a ‘symposium’ 
on men who make the best husbands, but it is written by 
men. Some of the opinions of: the men are remarkable. 
Mr. Anthony Comstock says a man is all right if only he 
doesn’t drink; Mr. Palmer Cox would have a husband play 
with the children; citizen George Francis Train writes 
some highly entertaining verses on the subject, and Bill 
Nye puts it all into one text and an illustrative anecdote. 

The portrait of Palmer Cox, creator of Brownies, is 
the frontispiece of Book News for June, and the story of 
the artist’s life, as told in the Mail and Express, is printed 
The German letter from Berlin treats of 
the Teutonic mania for producing year-books or Kalenders 
in all departments of human knowledge and progress, and 
also of the development of European journalism within a 
Mr. Talcott Williams predicts a great future 
for Mr. Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, author of Sylvian, and 
of a book of poems just published. 

lhe June number of Education is decidedly more ph-il 
osophical and more interesting than that which preceded it- 
k. P. Powell's concluding paper in the series, dealing with 
Ditliculties of our Smaller Colleges, is highly suggestive. 
Prof. Leverett W. Spring has a pleasant article about 
Shakespeare’s relations with Mr. “ W. H.” and the Dark 
Lady, and Dr, Z. Richards has an excellent plea for voice 
culture in the publie schools. Israel A. Herrick’s character 
study of Two Specialists in Avarice, Shylock and Harpa- 
gon, is ingenious. “There is a good deal of poetry in the 
nuwber: the brightest bit of verse is Why Not, a justifica- 
tion of a girl's love of being ‘ petted,’ by Elizabeth Porter 


Gould. 


in the number. 


few years. 


NOTES. 


lhe Lounger in the Critic published last week a curi- 
The author had 
written a bit of verse in answer toa demand from two 
In the verse 
The girls deciphered 
the word and, moveover, discovered that the letters imme- 
diately following the letters in woman, spelled out another 


ous riddle, sent in by a correspondent. 


bright girls for a hard problem to solve. 
was concealed the word ‘woman.’ 


w 


rd, viz., * hussy.’ Here is the rhyme : 


When you seek a harder question 

To unriddle, your suggestion, 

lam sure, itself suggests its answer plain. 
It has puzzled many sages 

Qf many lands and ages, 

But, no doubt you will not tackle it in vain. 


Mr. Christopher Ward, who wrote the riddle, comments 
“In writing it, I 
intended it only to contain ‘ Woman ’ and had no idea that 
When 
wr consider the chances against any word being acciden- 
tal'y formed in such a way, and the infinitely greater 
clnces against such a word being an opprobrious syno- 
nvin for the word intentionally concealed, the fortuitous 


sensibly upon the coincidence as follows : 


| was hiding any other word in a similar manner. 


combination of the letters forming the second word mus 


be regarded as a very extraordinary coincidence and one 
worthy of note in these days of arguments deduced from 


‘erary ciphers. 


tev. Lyman Abbot has edited for the Outlook Company 
It contains 


a ew hymn-book The Plymouth Hymnal. 
6. hymns and 471 tunes. 


The English Dictionary of National Biography in pro- 
\-s of construetion has reached the letter M. The contri- 
\\ors gave a dinner the other evening to the publishers. 


lic publication was started in 1885. 


Major Arthur Glyn Leonard has gained some renown 
in England with his work on The Camel, Its Uses and 
The book is not a scientific book but a 


Management. 


treatise on the best methods of overcoming the stupidity 
ol the camel so as to use him in military movements. 


‘hat has thrown open acolumn to contributors! and | 
The contributors Were not'} 


of burden; there is no doubt also that though the most 
exasperating of animals to deal with, he is indispensable 
to the English in the East. Major Leonard’s book is said 
to have been heartiiy approved in high military quarters. 
Astrophel, Swinburne’s latest book of poems, seems to 
be even more remarkable for the smoothness of the versifi- 
cation, than his earlier work. He has neatly performed 
some remarkable feats in the construction of metres. Here 
is one: 


Statelier still, as the years fulfil their count, subserving her 
‘sacred state, 

Grows the hoary grey church, whose story silence utters and 
jage makes great; 

St4telier seems it than shines in dreams the face unveiled of 
‘unvanquished fate. 


When asked his opinion about the New Women, Mr. 
Kipling, with a burst of laughter, said they were “ shouting 
for a cause already won. A woman,” he continued, “ to-day 
éan do exactly what her body and soul will let her.” 

“The principal American lion in London,” says a 
writer in a London Journal, is Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. It is said that Mrs. Burnett, who is an English- 
woman, has never been naturalized here. 

Mr. Hawkins, whose novel, The Prisoner of Zenda, 
has had a great vogue since Walter Besant said it was 
nice, isa barrister in London, the-son of a clergyman. He 
is a tall, thin, dark man, with a face that would be ascetic 
if it were not bubbling with humor. 

Mark Twain denies that he was ever a publisher. “I’m 
not, nor ever was,” said he at a dinner in Paris recenily. 
“T only put up the money for them to play with.” 

Frank R. Stockton has expressed his approval of the 
custom among English people who live here of having 
their children born in America registered at the British 
Embassy so that they grow up British, not American, sub- 
jects. 

In his book A Journey through the Yemen and Some 
General Remarks upon that country, a book which has had 
some acceptance in England, Mr. Walter Harris coincides 
with the already pretty well established opinion that the 
Queen of Sheba was a native of the country of Himyar in 
South Arabia. 
The Countess of Jersey has written a book for children 
called The Red Jar. It is to be published by Macmillans. 


Messrs. Sothely, Wilkinson & Hodge sold the auto- 
graph MS. of Scott’s Anne of Geierstein the other day for 
$1500. 
The Turks are gradually casting away that inexpedient 
doctrine, but pleasant to the lazy man, that those things 
which Allah has not put into man’s head are not for man 
to know. Under the present Sultan, with the ministry of 
instruction established by his predecessors, there has been 
an increase of 25,000 in the number of public schools in 
Turkey. 


The wife of John Roe, the traveller in the Arctic, is 
writing a book about her husband, and would be obliged 
to any one who would send her data reiating to him. 


Mr. Howells had a success, with his poem, The Pilot’s 
Story, of a kind that, when he wrote the pathetic thing, he 
had not looked forward to. With its power the verse 
roused a sympathetic proof-reader to do a deed of genius. 
The poem treats of the separation of a slave-mother from 
her child. Cries the mother in agony, 


“ What will you say to our boy when he cries for me there 
in St. Louis?” 


But the proof-reader visualizing plainly the tragic 
scene was moved to make it more actualistic. From his 
hands it came, 


What will you say to our boy when he cries for “* Ma,” there 
tn Saint Louis? 


The whole edition of the sheet bearing the poem had 
been printed, before the author saw a proof. Fortunately, 
the publisher of the Atlantic Monthly, wherein the poem 
appeared was.apprised of the alteration in time to have 
the edition destroyed and a new one struck off. 

Whatever corresponds to the withers in the British 


t 
of Mr. Richard Harding Davis on Our English Cousins 


have touched the galled spot. Protests are still coming 
Reviews. 
an American, has written,” ete. 


Prof. Georg Ebers has of late years grown very feeble. 
He has relinquished almost all of his professional duties. 


England, is ill, aud about to return to New York. 


illustrated paper by Dr. Henry S 
mon poisonous roots. 


lion are evidently wrung very sore indeed and the articles i 


from time to time against the infliction from the English 
This week it is the Atheneum that publishes a 
review of the book, beginning “ Mr. R. H. Davis, doubtless 


Mr. William Winter, who was going to Scotland to ac- 
cumulate materials for a companion work to Shakespeare’s 


Harper’s Young People for last week contains an arti- 
cle about horsemanship. The best horsemen in the world 
are said to be the cowboys of the United States, the Cos- 
sacks of Russia, the Mexican Vaqueros and the South 


. Williams on the com- 


Mr. T. Wemyss Reid, editor of the London Speaker 


and general manager of Cassell’s publishing house, has 
been honored with knighthood by Queen Victoria. 


Emperor William says he has read with delight Cap- 


tain Mahan’s book, the Influence of Sea Power on History, 


and is trying now to learn it by heart. 


Under the title The American Stage, the H. Sellschopp 
Printing and Publishing Company of Chicago is issuing 
weekly a series of paper-bound quartos, each made up of 
eight process-prints of eminent stage-people. The print- 
ing, on glazed paper is excellent, and, on the whole, the 
series is perhaps the most artistic thing of its kind that 
has yet been produced. Lillian Russell has the foremost 
page in the first number. 


One thousand copies of Mr. W. M. Conway’s great 
work, Climbing in the Himalayas, have been sold in Eng- 
land, and large editions have been sold in India and the 
colonies. 


A press-clipping bureau in London the other day sent 
with a note a review of a new edition of the Imitation of 
Christ to Mr. Thomas A. Kempis, in care of the publishers. 
If Mr. Kempis would enclose to the bureau a guinea, said 
the note, he would receive all the reviews of his work that 
should appear in the papers. 


The time approaches when the ‘oldest inhabitant’ of 
the court of St. James will be Queen Victoria. Even 
lately historians have been trying to get, from her, accounts 
of the life at court since 1837. But the Queen refuses to 
see them. She herself has written immense quantities of 
memoranda for the royal archives, in charge of the keeper of 
the Queen’s closet. 


Noah Brooks, whose stories of seashore life are familiar 
to most boys and girls, has written an account for adults 
of life on the Maine Coast. It includes seven stories, al) 
dealing with the romantic life of the people of Maine, and 
all full of local color. The Scribners publish it. 


There is to be published in France an illustrated maga- 
zine to cover the ground corresponding to that covered by 
Harper’s and the Century in this country. It will,be called 
La Monde Moderne, whereby one gathers that it is to 
keep up with the times. It will be published by M. Quan- 
tin and edited by M. Octave Uzanne. There ought to be 
no lack of short tales of the finest quality contributed to 
this magazine. One wonders whether or no it will have 
any effect on the feuilleton. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Daughter of Music. By G.Colmore. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 50c. 

Between Two Forces. By Flora Helm. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Break o’ Day Tales. ay Frank West Rollins. Boston: Jos 
Knight Company. 7 

Biicherzeichen d. 15. u. (4 am. Dii 
Geen se v. Diirer u. a. 2. Hft. v. F. 


Georgian Folk Tales. By M. Warde. London: D. Nutt. 


In the P ad s Name. By Henry Austin. Boston: The Arena 
Publishing Co. 

La Maison = la Vieille. 
pentier. 

Lord Ormont and fils Aminta. By G. Meredith. 
hapman & Hall. 

Poor Folk. a F. Dostoievsky. Translated from the Russian 


by Lena Milman. With an introduction by Ge 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. y George More. 


Second Book of the Rhymer’s Club. London: E. Matthews. 


The Husband of One Wife. By Mrs. V . 
per & Brothers. 50c. y enn. New York: Har 


The — Bearers. By Arlo Bates. 


Par Catulle Mendés. Paris: Char- 


London: 


Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


Deeanie Uto; “2 By a Free Lance. London: 


schien & Swan, Sonnen- 


Van Bibber for Others. _By Richard Hard 
Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. oo aed 
HISTORY. 
Die Deutschen im hl. Lande (c 650-1291). v. R. Roehricht. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 
Futuh Al-Habashah | the Conquest of Abyssinia. London: 


Williams & Norga 
Lex Mariage en droit a privé, 
laume. Paris: Muquardt. 
Le _— du Grand Roi. Par Lucien Perey. Paris: Calmann 
Vy: 
Les Influences francaises et germaniques en Pelsiaue au XIIle 


Par le Baron Guil- 


le. ParCh. Duvivier. Paris: Picard. 
mae ye du Chancelier Pasquier 2e Parti Par | 
d’Andiffret-Pasquier. Paris: Plou. — - oe 
Regesta imperii. v. 7 Lfg. v.J. F. Boehmer. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Altitalische Forschungen. 2 Bd. Eine vorgriech. Inschrift v. 


Lemnos 2 abthig. v. C. Pauli. Leipzig: Barth. 


Cock Lane and Common Sense. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 
Conwa ray and and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides: The Range of the 
i. London: Unwin. 
Common Sense Applied to Woman Suff By M Put 
Jacobi, M. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons)” 
Das Ganze der Philosophie u. ihr Ende. v.R.Wahle. Wein: 
Braumiiller. 
v. C. Weidmann. Liibeck: 


Deutsche Minner in Afrika. 
Rohring. 


Dolomite Strongholds. By J.8. Davis. London: Bell. 
lndwis Ks Kossuth. Sein Leben u. Wirken. v. E. Smoggi. 
Leipzig: Wigand. 


Romance Switzerland. A W. D. McCrackan, M. A. : 
Joseph Knight Co. $1.50 oe tana 


Beoteh bh Deorhounds and and Their Masters. By G.Cupples. Lon- 
Blackwood 








There is no doubt that he has been a much abused beast 


American Guachos. The same number will contain an 


nanan in a Tree Top. By C. Abbot. London: E. Matthews. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, JULY 7. 
How might ever sweetness have been known 
To him that never tasted bitterness? 
Chaucer. 
SUNDAY, JULY 8. 
Ay me! how many perils do enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 
Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold. 
Spenser. 
MonbDay, JULY 9. 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
Shake speare. 
Turspay, JuLy 10. 
Worldly joy is only fantasy, 
Of which no earthly wight can be content. 
Chaucer. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 
Such as our motive is, our aim must be ; 
If this be servile, that can ne’er be free. 
( ‘owpe Ms 
THurspDAY, JuLy 12. 
In itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour. 
Byron. 
Fripay, JuLy 13. 
He that will hope for true delight, 
With virtue must be graced ; 
Sweet folly yields a bitter taste, 
Which ever will appear at last. 
Campion. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


The 


ing crop bulletin for the week ending July 


New England Weather Service issues the follow- 
1894. 


Copious rains fell over the greater part of northern 


9 


New England during the week, and high temperature pre- | 


vailed except in vicinity of Eastport, Me. Consequently 


all crops have made rapid progress. Grass especially has 
improved very much. Some damage has been done by 
lightning, though no loss of life or buildings has been re- 
ported. 

Only occasional local showers have been felt in south- 
ern states and many places have had no rain. A corre- 
spondent at Meriden, Conn., and one at Woburn, Mass., 
report no rain at all during June; most places in the 
southern states received less than .an inch during the 
This lack 
of moisture, with t he great heat which has prevailed, has 


month and many not more than half an inch. 


Corn and tobacco seem 
to be suffering least, but these crops could be improved. 


served to cause a serious drought. 


Haying is general in the South and has been begun in cen- 
tral and north central districts. 

Cloudy and cool weather has prevailed for another 
week in the vicinity of Eastport, Me., and although grass 
and other crops have progressed fairly well, sunshine is 
It 


through Maine during the week just passed, but with the 


badly needed. has been generally cloudy and wet 


exception noted high temperatures have prevailed. Crops 
have made rapid progress in all sections, and as some of 
the correspondents have reported, weeds have grown as 
well, the wet, cloudy weather making it almost impossible 
to kill them. 

In northern and western New Hampshire the rainfall 
has been generally plenty, and cloudy weather has _pre- 
vailed. Crops are pushing ahead very fast, and grass es- 
pecially isimproving. In southeastern counties only local 
showers have occurred, and many sections have been almost 
without rain. At Newton, late crops have not amounted to 
anything. Corn planted June 12 has not come up at all; 
garden crops have dried up. Not half a crop of hay is 
being cut in this section on light and medium land. In 
other places the grass has improved so well that many re- 
port it fully up to the average. 

Haying is in progress on light lands. 


in Hillsboro and Merrimack counties. 


ping badly, the grounds under some trees being nearly | 


covered. In Rockingham county low-bushed blueberries 


were injured by frost, but high ones are plenty. Black- 
berries promises well unless it is too dry, 
getting dry in the south and the cows are failing; in the 
north pastures continue good. 

The week has been very favorable for growth of crops 
in Vermont, but the clouds and showers have hindered hay- 
} 


making where it has been begun in the southern sections. 


In Windham county, the grass and grain show the effects | 


of the frost last May, but grass has improved wonderfully 


in the past two weeks. 


Oats are rusting 
Apples are drop- | 


Pastures are 


TON 


BOS 
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dropping from trees badly in places. Onions have suffered 
from the maggot. ‘Tobacco looks well where grown. 

Considerable rain has fallen during the week in western 
Massachusetts and in local showers in some eastern dis- 
tricts, but in other eastern towns there has been very little 
rain since June 1, and the drought is very severe. Corn 
has been growing well, but is now rolling up; potatoes are 
drying in the field; peas and garden truck generally are 
wilting anddying. Apples are dropping, and in some 
cases seem to be sunburned. _ Berries are drying up, and 
spring grain is heading prematurely and will be very poor 
unless rain comes soon. 

The correspondent at Winchendon reports that the 
potato fields look the most uneven ever seen; he says that 
on fields where the whole potatoes, or potatoes cut into 
large pieces, were planted, they look in fine shape, but 
where the potatoes were cut fine the fields have been re- 
planted with beans in many cases. Seedsmen report an 
unusual amount of Hungarian grass seed sold. In western 
counties, and where the showers occurred in good quanti- 
Hail accom- 
panied thunder storms in Hampden county on June 30 and 
July 1. 

Late reports from last week report that the cranberries 
in the vicinity of Harwichport are showing the effects of 
damage done by the May frosts—many of them with not 


ties, all crops are growing very fast indeed. 


blossoms for one-fourth of a crop. Another says that bogs 
near by, in South Dennis, are full of blossoms, and about 
half had opened where growth was not artifically retarded ; 
while in a bog a short distance away the crop was almost 
entirely destroyed by the frost of June 14. 
Rhode Island, and 
although local showers have helped crops to some extent, 
they are all needing rain. ats are blasted quite badly. 
Corn and potatoes appear to be doing well so far. 

On the land that is naturally wet and able to stand 
drought the crops are growing very well, but on all dry 
|land everything is at a standstill in most places in Con- 


necticut. 


Pasturage is getting short in 





Corn and tobacco have continued to push for- 
| ward, but potatoes have dried badly; raspberries that 
| promised abundantly are ripening small and full of seeds, 
|and it is doubtful if many crops can stand another week 
| of dry, hot weather. 

Rye is very good, but oats are nearly a failure in many 
Apples are dropping 
Peaches in Fairfield county are not in great 


| fields; some are cutting for fodder. 
| 
| badly. 
| quantities, but are large and fair, and there is promise of 


a good quality of crop. 


Haying is in progress, aud is of 
On some old fields the crop is 


not bulky, but it makes very heavy hay when dried. 


fair quality and quantity. 





Summer Opera. 


The novelty of the week has been seen and heard at 
the Boston Museum, where Fred Miller, Jr.’s, new light 
opera, Davy Jones, has been produced. 
tuneful, and certain of the situations are amusing. 


The music is 
The 
audience was pleased, and the piece appears to be certain 
of a successful run. Dan Daly made a hit with his 
impersonation of Dominick Shay, and Eddie Smith was 
entertaining as Mamie Gilroy was a small 
jewel of a Bottles. The chorus is particularly good. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Camille D*‘Arville and her 
company have continued with their very good perform- 
ances of Falka. 


Tum Tum. 


The Mason-Manola Company is achieving great things 
at the Park, with The Mikado. The music of the opera 
abilities of both Mr. Mason and his wife far 
better than that of either of the other operas in which 
they have sung this year. Mrs. Mason’s music rarely runs 


suits the 


a tenor role 





with his baritone voice. He was, besides, 
impressive in appearance as Pooh Bah and bore himself 
with becoming hauteur. Mrs. Mason was appropriately 


gigglingas Yum Yum. As Pitti-Sing, the role made famous | 


| 


in the old days by Miss Hattie Delaro, Miss Ethel Balch 
Not only did she sing well with 
| 

| a voice, not great, but of pleasant quality, but also she posed 


quite distinguished herself. 


| herself in all those quaint attitudes that the choruses had | 


| learned to adopt so gracefully at the end of the long runs 
of The Mikado in ’86. Most of the »thers in the company 
were a trifle unready in their posing and toddling, but 
It was pleasant to 


} 


gracefulness will come with practice. 


be, is still the best of daughters-in-law-elect. George (. 


down into her lower register, wherein she is imperfect, |, 
and, on the other hand, her husband does not have to sing || 


Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne—unheard in Boston since 
Aimée sang the title role, 





Society of the Cincinnati. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Cincinnati was held July 4 at the Parker House. At 
the business meeting the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year : 

President, Winslow Warren ; vice-president, Benjamin 
A. Gould; secretary, David G, Heskins, Jr.; treasurer, 
Gamaliel Bradford; assistant secretary; John Homans, 
2d; assistant treasurer, William F. Jones; standing com- 
mittee, Edward S. Moseley, Alex Williams, Benjamin L in- 
coln, John Collins Warren, Rev. James Gardiner Vose, 
Charles U. Bell, Thornton K. Lothrop, Gen. Thomas L, 
Casey, John C. Palfrey, John G. Keywood, Fred A, 
Whitwell, Roger Wolcott; finance committee, Winslow 
Warren, ‘Thornton R. Lothrop, Alexander Williams. 

The new members elected were Capt. Thomas G. 
Townsend, U. S. A., Newport Barracks, Kentucky ; Hiram 
W. Hooker, Cambridge, and Moorfield Storey, Boston. 

An interesting feature of the proceedings was the 
presentation by Chief Engineer John U. Moore, U.S. N., 
of a gavel made from the wood of the Royal Savage. 
Benedict Arnold’s flagship on, Lake Champlain, in 1776. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the members and 
guests, to the number of about forty, sat down to dinner 
under the presidency of Mr. Winslow Warren. Among 
the guests were Rev. Edward G. Porter of Boston, Major 
W L. Reilly, U.S. N., Watertown arsenal, and William A. 
Hayes, 2d, of Cambridge. 





MORNING ON THE BEACH. 


Up from the east the morning light 
Comes streaming o’er the land ; 
The sea, still dreaming of the night, 

Plays softly with the sand. 


Across the dunes the plovers pipe, 
And from the marsh and lea 

The curlew and the wary snipe, 
And birds that love the sea, 


And birds that love to sweep the sky, 
Like osprey and the gull, 

And birds whose flight is like the sigh 
Of distant breakers dull— 


Across the dunes we hear them call, 
And from the glowing sky 

The shadows of the wand’rers fall, 
And pass and pass us by. 


The sunlight lingers on the sand 
And, like the wand of old, 

Transmutes the pebbles of the land 
To gleaming fields of gold. 


And over them the children play, 
And chase the crabs about, 

And meet the clouds of falling spray 
With merry laugh and shout; 


And when the fleet comes in from sea 
They gather on the shore, 

And watch the boats toss merrily. 
And count each flashing oar. 





And ever shifts the changing tide 
With opalescent light, 

And ever on the billows ride 
The dancing caps of white. 


Above the dunes the sea-gulls fly, 
And where the cliffs jut out 

‘The weary breakers moan and cry, 
And toss and toss about. 


The sunlight loves to linger here, 
The sea-birds wheel and call, 
The sky is very blue and near, 
And bends its face to all. 
Frank H. Sweet. 


Peacedale, R. I. 





There is no longer any question of the fact that the 
‘tide of European emigration to this country has turned. 
"The figures of the past six months show that during this 
| "period a greater number of persons of foreign birth have 





see Lindsay Morrison as the Mikado and Selma Delaro as! sailed from the United States for Europe than have arrived 
Katisha. Mr. Morrison left nothing to be desired, and | ‘from Europe in this country. This, of course, is only 4 
Miss Delaro, though her voice is thinner than it used ta; 


‘temporary change; the next six months may show the 
“tide setting this way again. And it is undoubtedly correct 


| 


Boniface, Jr.’s, voice is insignificant, and that is a pity, fow|-to attribute the experience of the past six months entirely 


Koko has more good songs than most comedy parts. 


But. | to the business depression, the ‘hard times.’ 


For while 


| Mr. Boniface is funny, especially in the second act. Mlr.! the times have been ‘hard’ in Europe as well as in Amer- 
Phillips-Témes was in no way remarkable as Nanki-Pooli..)|| ica, and, indeed, all over the world, it costs less to live on 


| day ; and here also light opera will be given. 


The Boston Theatre opens its summer season on Mosi-} the other side of the water, and emigrants run back there, 
Pauline | as some of our rich Americans go there, for purposes of 
Fruit generally looks well, but is | Hall, always a favorite, is coming, anil the opera will be} economy. 
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LOST LOVE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 

Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain, 

For still the spirit woos her, 
A soul without a stain ; 

And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain! 


He loses her who gains her, 
Who watches day by day 

The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her gray, 

The flesh that yet enchains her 
Whose grace has passed away! 


Oh, happier he who gains not 
The love some seem to gain ; 

The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain, 

The loveliness that wanes not, 
The love that ne’er can wane. 


He dreams she grows not older 
The lands of dream among, 
Though all the world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be sung, 

In dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young. 





Dr. Sylvester Primer of the University of Texas, whose 
fame hitherto has rested chiefly on his excellent editing of 
Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm, has now written an in- 
troduction, notes and bibliography of Nathan der Weise, 
or a new edition issued by D. C. Heath & Company. 


_ EDUCATIONAL. 








W ORCESTER iicadery. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. Gist year begins Sept. 
thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 

Certiticates admit to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with laboratories, 
libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 

DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 
ment, ineluding fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., re.  renoeater, Mass. 


THE Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 


the Cambridge School is established for the purpose of 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
tovirls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howélls House are the resi- 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and there 
fore the school permits but asmall number in each house, under 
the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only duty 
being to insure the comfort and training of those committed to 
them. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of each 
louse to promote their devolopment. 

rhe school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 








Arthur Gilman, M, A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
Hi» oftice is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first. 





BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


or the higher education of young women. Building un- 

urpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 

rove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 

se of study; also, preparatory and sine ag Year com- 
licices Sept, 12, 1894. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


ELECTING a School 
For Next Autumn. 





\ little pains taken now to examine schools may save much 
Perv lexity two months hence. CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL- 


HOUSE (693 Boylston St.) is now open daily to visitors, from 
9.30 to 1. 





AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
itroduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
‘ited Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 
POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
‘ Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 





noo Institute, * 
Mont Vernon, N, H. 

A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SuMMER TUITION. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 





& Seecara Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 





OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOTL. 


INSTRUCTORS: * Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full coursesin Draw-' 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
ollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 

F. M. Peediudanees 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
ou application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Caseadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurmMan, President 
of Cornell University. 








Be°Ys’ OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of ’94, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
‘Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 

STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 


Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 





6S Wears Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencu, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LatIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 





a Shag England Conservatory of Music. 





Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’] Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





A!Ps for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of tine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustratel circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New Yotk. Chicago. 








PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more t!:an 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. ‘Te: 1s 


reasonable. Address. 
ass ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 





JqOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible, Send for illustrated circular to 





HORACE MANN WILLARD D. 8&c., Principai 


K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-schooi fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbei of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L.D 


oe Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


3 eeted Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for ycung ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE. Precttent 06 tect, 


CoLsaTe Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. | 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


H EFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 








me. Alberti’ s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
ané Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Cecio. WM. how ALBERTI. 

OMAN’ S Medical College of Pennsy!- 
vania. 
4 i131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


FRROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


lustrated catalogue free. 
Dinstes rad GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


THE Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 





JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 
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ALWAYS RELIABLE,| 


—— THE — | 


Duchesse Glove. 


We warrant this glove te be the most 
perfect fitting glove made; and for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed. | 
PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid, 
Colors . P : ° $1.50 | 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid, | 
Black / ; . 266] 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kid, 
Colors ‘ , : 1.50 | 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kid, 
Black . 1.74 
Four Large Buttons, U ndressed Kid, 
Colors and Black ; . 1.65 
Four Medium Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colors and Black . > . 1.50 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Colors 
and Black : wee 
Seven Hook U ndressed Kid, Colors 


and Black : ‘ P . 1.35 
Mousequetaire, Undressed Kid, Col 





ors and Black ‘ : , . 3.00 
Mousequetaire, Dressed Kid, Colors 
and Black 9.25 
Men’s Two Button . 1.50 
Men's Two Clasp 1.50 
mene Two Clasp Prex Seam Kan 
aroo . ewe 
Mon's Two Clasp Plain Black 1.75 
GHANDLER & GO., Sole Aueits 


Winter Street, 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having secured the 
L. B. EXINER, 
of Fifth Avenue, 
are prepared 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR"*MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


inspection of our models solicited. 


Lucy W. Tuck, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Ottice Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all Kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
ilso a thorough medical electrician. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the 
still continued at her oftice 
9 P.M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 yearsof age. 


VALLEY HOTEL. 


Hillsboro’ 


Boston. 


services of Mr. 
of Exiner Bros. 
New York, we 


to execute orders for 


Ladies’ 


Cor. 


daily. 


poor is 
,Tuesdays, from 6 to 


Bridge, mh. 


75 miles from Boston. Four 


Bor STON COMMONWEALTH. 
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IN SUMMER DAYS. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORI'. 


It is the noontime of the year, 

When long, midsummer days are here. 
The seed is sown from which upsprings 
A multitude of growing things 

That shall make good, some later day, 
The seedtime promise of the May. 

We sowed in faith; in faith we wait 
The harvest, be it soon or late. 


What joy it is, on day like this, 

Togo where Nature’s workshop is, 

And watch the way in which she weaves 
The blossoms, and the myriad leaves! 
Such giowing tints, such textures fine, 
Such miracles in branch and vine! 

How much there is for us to learn, 

No matter where our footsteps turn. 


Beside his nest the robin sings 

His little song of unfledged wings; 

We hear the bagpipe of the bee 
Among the garden beds, as he 
Searches for sweets in every flow’r 

His life will know no squandered hour. 
Were he like me, this summer day, 
He’d idle many an hour away! 


What rest is round us, deep and sweet! 
I fancy earth and heaven meet 

On this green hillside, where the sky 
Bends low, while winds that wander by 
Seem freighted with a lotus-spell 

That brings a peace unspeakable, 

So perfect that I quite forget, 

In summer dreams, life’s work and fret. 


Good Housekeeping. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 





King Oscar, out of patience with the long 


and fearfully cold Swedish winter, has 
gone to sun himself on the Riviera. He 


is an accomplished tenor, and was in his 
young days one of the first in Europe. Be- 
fore he succeeded his brother he was the 
idol of Stockholm society, in which he 
then mixed a good deal. He was fond of 
at private at the houses 
of his friends, and,indeed, might have, were 
he obliged to earn a livelihood, supplied 
the void caused by the retirement of Mario 
from the operatic stage. 


singing concerts, 


Florence Nightingale’s health is failing. 
She is now seventy-four years old, and the 
recent death of her brother-in-law, Sir 
Harry Verney, of whose home she has been 
an inmate for many years, was a serious 
blow to her. Miss Nightingale has been 
an inspiring force in the world, far exceed- 
ing all the sisterhoods that before or since 
her time have devoted their offices to the 
care of the wounded in the battle-field or 
in the hospitals. 

These is living at present in the village 
of Urussofka, in the Russian Government 
of Tula, says the London Daily News, a 
hard-working and industrious peasant 
family, the head of which is 104 years of age, 
and was formerly body servant to Prince 
Schakofskoi. There are nine sons, whose 
ages range from fifty to eighty years. Two 
of them performed the long military service 
of twenty-five years under Czar Nicholas. 

‘he father is still comparatively as active 
as his younger sons of fifty and sixty years, 
and takes his full and equal share of the 
field and farm work. No member of the 
family is a total abstainer, but father and 
have always led a temperate and 
frugal life. The patriarch himself, in his 
gay moods, is still accustomed to execute 


sons 





Three 
Depot. 


trains a day each way. 
hours’ ride from Lowell 
Healthy, 
drives. Situated among. the 
Granite Hills of New Hampshire. 

Board $5.00to $10.00 per week 
according to room. 


J. H. BROWN, 
PROPRIETOR. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
to empl 
Their applicants represent 
dustries, good farmers, 


mili 


all nations and in 


ali KINGS, 


ATi 


operators, domestic help 


Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


lemaie 


pure water and air. Fine}! 


will | 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent | 
»yers, and make no charge for services. | 


mechanics, laborers of | 
» male | 


with astonishing verve and agility some of 
| the favorite national dances—dances which 
always require a suppleness of the limb in 
|the dancer. The villagers invariably con- 
| sult the old man in their troubles. 





Minister Bayard has been elected to the 
Club, which consists of the 
of the Honorable Artillery 
Company of London, of which the Prince 
of Wales is commander. 


Twenty-one 
deputation 


Those who had the foremost places at 
Tuesday’s big Agricultural Society cere- 
mony at Cambridge,writes Harold: Frederic, 
compared notes after about the strange dis- 
|coloratlen around one of the Prince of 
Within twenty-four hours, 
or perhaps sooner, all sorts of stories were 
buzzing about the politer parts of London 
to account for this phenomenon, and I have 
my choice of four distinct and equally au- 
thentic versions, all different save in this— 
feors mentions the Duke of Portland’s 
name. Evenif the actual facts were ob- 





Wales’s eyes. 


tainable, it would scarcely be of value save 
as enforcing again the conviction which 
England, after yeats of persistent optimism, 
is reluctantly coming round to—that age 
brings no wisdom to the Prince, nor gray 
hairs dignity. 

A Greek priest, who died in Thessaly 
the other day, breaks all the records for a 
long pastorate. It endured 99 years, and 
moreover he had lived 120 years in his na- 
tive village of Trikhala, never leaving it all 
that time. There are more circumstances, 
as that he was used to sleep summers and 
winters alike in the open air, that he drank 
no wine or strong drink, smoked no tobac- 
co, and lived mainly on fruit, nuts, vegeta- 
bles and coarse bread: 

Mrs. Theodore Bent, while exploring in 
Africa and Asia with her husband, has al- 
ways worn the same kind of costume—a 
tweed coat and skirt (coming well over the 
knees), breechers, gaiters and shoes. The 
skirt is made in pleats and arranged so that 
it can be altered for walking or riding. 
She and Mr. Bent always take on their ex- 
peditions plenty of towels and sheets, but 
no glass or crockery. All their cooking 
and eating utensils are made of enamelled 
iron. 


Stuart B. Reed of Harrison County, W., 
Va., was introduced to the Republican 
League Convention at Fairmount, W. Va., 
the other day, as the oldest Republican in 
the United States. He is 108 years old, and 
is still in good health. 

The Pall Mall Gazette prints the follow- 
ing story about Mr. Stanley, which it cred- 
its to Archibald Forbes: Stanley had de- 
livered an unsuceess{ul lecture. When his 
manager called on him about it he heard 
an unearthly noise going on below. “What’s 
that?” asked the manager. “ That’s my 
black boy; he always makes that noise 
when he iscleaning my boots.” “ All right,” 
said the manager. “ You divide to-night’s 
lecture in half, and at the end of the first 
part have your black boy on to make that 
noise.” The experiment was a triumphant 
success—such a success that the audience 
would not hear of his leaving off for Mr. 
Starley to resume. 


“Every now and then,” writes a Buz- 
zard’s Bay correspondent of The New-Bed- 
ford Journal, “1 hear from private sources 
instances of the great tact and courtesy of 
Mrs. Cleveland toward her neighbors of 
the Cape, which is the secret of her popu- 
larity with them. The Cape is Republican, 
but Mrs. Cleveland is above par with near; 
ly everybody. I heard an old bronzed sea 
captain, very polite to ladies, as most of his 
craft are, tell how he sent Mrs. Cleveland 
and Baby Ruth several sea ornaments, 
among them, as I remember, a whale’s 
tooth, and what letters of acknowledgment 
he received in reply. I made out from his 
story that if Mrs. Cleveland had been writ- 
ing to an emperor she would not have been 
more punctilious and deferential than she 
was to this simple-hearted, chivalrous man 
of the sea, and his face, as he was telling us 
the story, was lighted up as a knight er- 
rant’s might have been when descanting on 
the virtues of his lady.” 


Professor Geldwin Smith, who has re- 
turned from England to his home in Cana- 
da, is now at work, revising several of his 
books, new editions of which will soon ap- 
pear. 

Sir Edwin Arnold said the other day that 
he indorsed a remark once made by Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, “ Famk depends on being 
civil to interviewers.’ 

Denys Puech, whose marble figure of the 
Seine has led many French people to look 
upon him as ‘ the hope of the young art’ of 
France, is the son of one of the poorest 
peasants of France, a farm hand who had 
struggled against poverty with one cow, half- 
a-dozen sheep and a tiny bit of land in the 
south of France. The son began to model 
figures in clay when a small boy, and 
passed years in the direst poverty until he 
worked his way to Paris. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has re- 
ceived from Harriet Hosmer the cast she 
made in 1853 of the clasped hands of Rob- 





ert Browning and his wife. This is the 


cast of which Hawthorne wrote in The 
Marble Fatin: “It synibolizes the indi- 
viduality and heroic union of two high 
poetic lives.” ““The autograph of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Rome, May, 1853,” is on 
the wrist of one; “Robert Browning, 
Rome,” on the wrist of the other. Miss 
Hosmer refused in England an offer of 
$5,000 for this unique cast. 


For 0 Over Fifty Vears 


MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers tor their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and ts the best 
remedy tor Dia rhea, 2%e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughot the world. Be eure and 
ask for, MR&. WINL8OW'S SOO! H'ING SYRUP. 


G.0,TAYLoR 


AYLOR_ 
WHISKIES 
MADE 
BOTTLED 


SOLD PU RE 


DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. 


NEVER supplied - supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


amet in: 


Ferfect Accommodations 


HORSES, 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


EOWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL DO. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


OUR METHOD OF 








Surgeons 





Feeding Horses on the Street; hy pre- 
vents waste, gormandizi slob 
ing in the oats and throw ng r o ex: 
nsive than others and wever gets foul. The 
orse breathes as freely with it on as out it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of 
papers and agents for humane Big 
ts make satisfactory pay. 
Out oaments with particulars, sent on Ly. $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG oo. 
15 Cornhill, Boston, meom 2. 


HYPNOTIS NUTSHELLED. 


or ret Tells all about this wo 

ul su t. aatever our Vv > vip 
notism, you will find th hie book 

Published Brice, 0 cen ts. Rook of 

tion prepaid, if you remit 26 cents for subscrip- 
tion to omes and Heart . the house- 
hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 








Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by Dr, PARK'’S 
Remedy for Rheumatism. 
Price $t.00. Drug stores or by mail. 


PARK MEDICAL 00, 
=: Park oO SaaES 
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Obesity, set ga 


never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


| hi nness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


displacement and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


supports or operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests 


with lack of bust develop- 
ment, are rapidly improved 
9 by this method. 


Nothing develops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


No Charge for Consultation. 


» Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


B.< PARK 


DAISIES s AND CLOVER. 
Daisies and clover, 
The wide land over, 
Swaying and nodding and bright with bloom. 
Dai es and clover, 
The great fields cover, 


And fill the winds with their sweet perfume. 
Daisies and clover, 
And each child lover 
May gather and pluck them and hold them 
fast, 


Over and over, 
For daisies and clover 
Haven’t we watched, and they’re here at last. 
— 8 beasitend People. 


The Midsummer Skies. 


tHE EARTH AT APHELION—DAYs GROW- 
ING SHORTER—PHASES OF THE MOON— 
rHE PLANETS AND CONSTELLATIONS. 
{From the New York Times.) 

lhe midsummer heavens are, as usual, 
rich in themes for study and observation. 
Among the phenomena that one always 
finds at this season is the arrival of the 
earth at the aphelion point in its career. 
[his event took place on the 3d, a date 
when the fierce heat of summer is merci- 
fully tempered in the north temperate zone 
by the sun’s 3,000,000 miles of extra dis- 
It is well known that, while this 
distance strikes us as being something tre 
mendous, it is of comparatively small ac- 
count in celestial computations. Still, now 
that so much is said of sun-spots and other 
outbreaks and explosions on the disk of 
the sun, some of us may have a safer feel- 
ing in knowing that we are just at. present 
as far away from them as we can get. 

Before July is over we shall be regretting 
the fact that our allowance of daylight has 
begun to decrease, and, if we stop to con- 
sider, we shall find that almost three-quar- 
ters of an hour has been taken from us. 
However, just when the summer's eyes are 
brightest it is hardly to be expected that we 
should anticipate the long nights and short 
days of our winter season. The sun’s pace 
has visibly quickened since the day of the 
summer solstice, and he succeeds in pass- 
ing over five degrees of declination cn his 
way toward the equator. 

The July moon came to us in time to 
take part in the Fourth of July celebration, 
although it was rather too young at that 
ine fully to embrace the significance of 
occasion, and it is not until the 18th 
hat we have it in all its fullness, journey- 
in calm and silver glory throughout the 
nizht. In the monthly roll of lunar con- 
junctions there is not one that is of partic- 
lar moment, as. the space separating the 

‘on from the planets is much too great to 
( to the scenic effect. 

‘he geography of the moon, so far as 
cerns the side turned toward us, has 

n carefully mapped and _ studied, and 

y almost be said to be as well known as 

\ of our own earth. The scenery is in a 

h degree, weird and rugged; it is a great 

lerness of extinct volcanoes, and seen 
‘h even a very moderate telescope, is a 
iuost beautiful object. The mountains are 
o! great size, some of them reaching an al- 
Utude of over 42,000 feet; but this reckons 
he lowest depression, and it must be re- 
inbered that on the earth we reckon the 
hight of mountains from the sea level 
oily. Several of the craters on the moon 
hive a diameter of 40 or 50 miles, while one 
0! them is said to measure 78 miles. Many 
also have central cones, closely resembling 
those in our own volcanic regions. In some 
“ses it looks as though lava rose to the 


tance, 


—e ee ot 


Sadat. 
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very top of the craters. The volcanoes, 
however, in spite of this appearance, seem 
to be all extinct, and astronomers agree 
very well in the statement that no evidence 
of a conclusive nature exists in relation to 
there having been any change in lunar 
mountains. 

The July heavens disclose somewhat of a 
change in the constellations presented to 
us. The Dipper now -has its top nearly 
perpendicular to the horizon, while the Ca- 
melopard is below the pole. The constella- 
tion Perseus has nearly passed from below 
the pole close by the horizon, and a part of 
Aurius is taking its place. But the bright 
star Capella, which is the glory of this con- 
stellation, is beneath the horizon for all 
places south of this latitude. 

It is toward.the south that at present the 
heavens present the most glorious display. 
The contrast, in fact, between the northern 
and southean skies is very strange. Toward 
the north the region below the pole shows 
not a single star above the fourth magni- 
tude, while in the south we have a region 
singularly rich in large stars, chief among 
them being Antares, the Heart of the Scor- 
pion, and perhaps the most beautiful of all 
the red stars. The word Antares means, 
in fact, ‘the rival of Mars.’ Antares can- 
not, however, really be said to rival in rud- 
diness or-splendor the great war planet 
when at his brightest. 

Libra, which by rights should hold sway 
as the southern zodiacal constellation one 
month out of the twelve, has somewhat 
passed the south when twilight gives place 
to darkness, and we can see the diamond 
points glittering in the celestial vault. The 
constellation of Libra has thirty degrees 
like the rest, and probably the original con- 
stellation had its due extension. A story is 
told by Servius to the effect that the origi- 
nal Chaldean zodiac had only eleven signs, 
and that Libra was made out of the claws 
of Scorpio. But there is held to be ample 
evidence to show that both the sign and 
constellation Libra belonged to the earliest 
Chaldean and Egyptian zodiacs. The 
group known as Ophiuchus, which is close 
to the Scorpion, has been supposed by some 
to represent A‘sculapius and by others to 
be another celestial Hercules. Novidius 
insists that it prefigured the miracle of St. 
Paul and the viper, in which case the Mal- 
tese viper was considerably magnified in 
anticipation. The figure is quite absurd in 
its proportions, the legs being singularly 
feeble. It must, however, be admitted that 
the poor chap s somewhat awkardly placed. 
The serpent, from which the name Ophiu- 
chus, the serpent-bearer, is derived, would 
probably strike anybody as being quite 
enough to occupy the attention of oné man; 
yet a scorpion is close by ready to sting one 
leg and to pinch the other. The club of 
Hercules may be meant for the serpent, 
and the arrow of the Archer for the scor- 
pion, but to all appearances they seem to 
threaten the serpent-bearer quite as much. 

In the east the double part of the Milky 
Way has now risen high above the horizon, 
and in clear weather can be studied much 
more advantageously than a month later. 
The dark spaces, sometimes called the 
northern coalsacks, in the constellation of 
the Swan, should be noticed. The whole 
of this part of the Milky Way is full of in- 
terest for the telescopist. Even with a good 
opera glass the bright parts of the galaxy 
here will be found to be ablaze with 
stars. The little constellation Delphinus, 
or Delphin, is now conueniently situ- 
ated a due onat aa the Bevan 








horse, is below it. Pegasus following from 
the left; but, as both horses are upside 
down, the student of the stars must not ex- 
pect to be very profoundly impressed by 
the resemblance between these groups and 
what they are supposed to represent—Equus 
a horse’s head and Pegasus a winged half 
horse. 

Jupiter is now up an hour and a half 
ahead of the sun and shines radiantly for 
some little time after we find the dawn, with 
subtle touch, stealing over heaven and 
earth; before the month closes he will 
have gained another hour and a half, which 
indicates a rate of progress that will soon 
give him to us for half the night. In the 
conjunction with the moon that takes place 
to-day we can say but little, for the waning 
crescent is so very coy that she contents 
herself with dropping a most distant cour- 
tesy. A far more interesting event occurs 
on the 20th, for on that day Jupiter and 
Venus indulge in a celestial kiss, when their 
paths once again separate, as one draws 
toward the sun and the other goes further 
from it. 

Venus has quite an inning this month in 
the matter of conjunctions, and some of 
them are close enough to be very interest- 
ing when viewed through a glass, but when 
seen face to face the trouble is to discover 
the party of the second part. On the 12th, 
for example, there is an extremely close 
meeting with Neptune, as only nine minutes 
of arc separate the two; then there are only 
three minutes of arc between Venus and 
one of the stars that form the constellation 
of the Twins. In addition we have the 
meeting with Jupiter, already referred to, 
and then a lunar conjunction on the 30th, 
so our fair queen of the night has a busy 
month ahead of her. 

Mercury does the usual amount of acro- 
batics in the way of dodging in and out 
behind the sun, and he barely escapes being 
twice in conjunction with the moon, an 
honor given for this month to Jupiter. Mer- 
cury gets into aphelion, among other places, 
and also gets into his furthest southern 
heliocentric latitude. Saturn is an evening 
star, but for the present his glory has some- 
what departed, and his disk is growing 
smaller; in fact, for the remainder of the 
year we shall not have him any more bril- 
liant than at present. On the 10th, Saturn 
reaches the position of quadrature with the 
sun, which tells usin more popular language 
that a quarter of the circle separates sun 
and planet. 

Uranus comes to the closest point with 
the growing moon on the 11th, which shows 
that the planet ranks among the evening 
stars. Early in August, Uranus is also in 
quadrature, and passes from there to con- 
junction with the sun about three months 
later. The planet is in the constellation of 
the Virgin «hroughout the month. 

Neptune, if only more brilliant, or, rather 
if human vision were more powerful, would 
be a very prominent actor in the little affair 
with Venus but we cannot overcome the 
distance, and shall have to take it all on 
faith, and trust to our imagination to sup- 
ply all deficienciés. Just now Neptune is 
at his smallest, and not until December do 
we have him presenting his greatest diame- 
ter. ‘ 

Mars is one of the morning stars, and, al- 
though not very brilliant just now, he is 
growing larger and more ruddy, and will 
continue so to do until October, when his 
size will be about twice what it now is. 
Mars’s declination is about half a degree 
south and right ascension, 23 minutes 39 
seconds, and at the end of the month we 
shall find him in the constellation of the 
Fish. 


The Audubon Monument. 


The monument in memory of J. J. Au- 
dubon, erected by the Audubon Monument 
Committee of the New York Academy of 
Science, consists of a granite base, a blue- 
stone die, and a cross, and is in all twenty- 
five feet ten inches high. It is adorned 
with figures of the birds and animals which 
Audubon described. In raising the money 
for it, Prof. Thomas Egleston says, at first 
school children took a great interest in it in- 





dividually, and many subscriptions were re- 
ceived from schools as the contributions of 
the children. Some subscriptions were sent 
in postage stamps, others as low as ten cents 
were received from every part of the Uni- 
ted States. After a number of months it 
was found that by this method a sufficient 
sum forthe erection of the monument 
could not be raised. It was then proposed 
to ask a hundred gentlemen in the cities 
near New York, in which Audubon had 
been{especially interested, to give a hundred 
dollars each, and this plan succeeded so 
well that the arnount was raised in the fall 
of 1891. The contributions for the monu- 
ment were received from almost every part 
of the United States. Boston was very 
liberal; Philadelphia and Baltimore made 
some subscriptions; but much the largest 
part was contributed by citizens of New 
York city. The small balance which re- 
mains is to be invested as ‘The Audubon 
Publication Fund,’ the interest of which is 
to be devoted to the publication of a me- 
moir on some zodélogical or botanical topic, 
annually, or whenever a paper suitable for 
such memoir shall be presented. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh That 
Contain Mercury, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it througn the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from reputable 
physicians, as the damage they will do is 
ten fold to the: od you can possibly derive 
from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufac- 
tured by F. J. Cherey & Co., Toledo, O., 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. |Testimonials 
free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per 
bottle. 


FOR OVF®R FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOuTHING SyruP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINS Low 
SoorHine SyRupP. 











HOB PUNCH. 


Delicious —— Refreshing —— Comforting. 


A HITT. 


SOLD! KNOWN! USED! LIKED! 


From Maine to California. 


Contains the Right Ingredients, Joined 
in the Right Proportions. Sold only in 
Sealed Bottles, by Grocers and Drug- 
gists everywhere. 


Avoid Substitutes. Save Trouble. 


sy HUB PUNCH. 


Ohester H. Graves & Sons, Proprietors, 
SOSTON. 


earest Water Coolers 


Constructed on Sanitary prin- 
ciples. Ice and water keptsep- 
arate. investigate oursand get 
THE BEST. 


You save its cost in ice with 
one of our 


rarest Refrigerators. 
The N. DAVIS CO., 


u NION SOUARE - Somerville. 


FOR SALE. 


A SMITH J PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 
new. Typewri ser, care 


ton 
Gonumonweatth, rs00 remont Street, Boston 
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(COPYRIGHTED.) 


Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 


Makes Examinations with all the 
ment of Electric 
to Order Glasses of Every Description 

Sight. 
kinds 


Modern 
Lights in this country. 


of work executed evenings 


OPEN UNTIL & 


THE THEATRES. 


On Monday the new nautical 
operetta, Dayy Jones will begin its second 
week at the The first 
eight performances demonstrated 
that the piece has great drawing powers, 
the audiences being so large that the Mu- 
seum has been well crowded at every per- 
formance. In the short time of ene week 
many of the musical numbers of the opera 
haye become that they 
heard upon the street, and the demand for 
the lyrics have exhausted one large edition. 


evening 


Boston Museum. 
have 


so popular are 


The opera is running much smoother than 
on the opening night, and the people in the 
cast have become accustomed to their roles. 
One of the hits of the opera is the song, 
‘Don’t Get Gay with Shay.’ This, 
Dan Daly, the Com. Dominick 
Shay of the piece, is really a delight, 
it is no wonder that nearly every one 
has heard it is either 


as ren 
dered by 
and 
who 
singing 


or whistling 


it. Miss Maud Kk. Williams, Miss Mamie 
Gilroy, Lon F. Brine, Harry Kelly, Eddie 
Smith, Rebert Evans, Jere. McAuliffe, 
Richard Carle, Miss Gertrude Fort and 


Miss May S. Boyeson, the principals in the 
cast, have enjoyed hearty recognition on 
the part of every audience the past week. 
The chorus of the opera is one of its strong 
est features, and not only does it contain 
girls with well trained voices, but girls who 
are also pretty. Davy Jones will probably 
enjoy a at the The 
usual Wednesday and Saturday matinées 
and preceding each perform- 
ance a promenade concert will be given in 
the grand foyer of the theatre, which has 


long run Museum. 


will be given, 


been decorated with tropical plants and 
palms. 


The Tremont Theatre’s summer season 
has resolved itself into the most flatteringly 
successful ever given in Boston. Despite 
the theatre has been the 


immense 


the excessive heat, 
of on almost 
and every opera produced has 
made a very pronounced hit. That this is 
so, Miss Camille D’Arville may be thanked, 
for always a 


scene audiences 


every night, 


the beautiful singer, favorite 


in Boston, was never in such magnificent 
voice nor sang so well and acted so viva- 


ciously as she has during this engagement, 
and the 


Manage! 


splendid with which 


Askin has 


proved entirely adequate to whatever task 


company, 


surrounded her, has 


has been imposed upon its members. Offen- 
bach’s beautiful opera, The Grand Duchess, 
which was to have been produced on Mon- 


day, will not be presented until 
This will the 
desired opportunity of witnessing 


Thursday. 
public the 
Falkaa 


the com- 


not only give 


few more times, but will enable 


pany to get The Grand Duchess into even 
better form for production than it 


is. 


already 


The uniform excellence of the vaudeville 
entertainments presented by Mr. Keith at 
his New Theatre is doubtless due in a large 


measure to the fact that he does not wait 


Improvements, 


(as A full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. 





for performers to write for engagements as 


122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


aided by the best 
Supplies from his large stock, 


arrange- 
or grinds 


for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 


All 


as well as during the day. 


O'CLOCK P. M, 


is the custom with most managers. On 
the contrary he is constantly on the alert 
for novelties of every uescription, and has 
no hesitation whatever in making the first 
overtures himself, provided he is satisfied 
that the attraction is suited to his audiences, 
for he recognizes the fact that no feature is 
high priced that is sufficiently strong 
draw its salary. 


to 
General Manager Albee’s 
recent visit to Europe has resulted in the 
establishment of business relations with 
some of the principal continental amuse~ 
ment agents, through whom it is expected 
to secure during the coming winter season 
the Amercan début in Boston of some of 
the most noted foreign artists. There will 
be quite a long array of exclusive talent. for 
next week, among the 

being Ross and Fenton, 


most prominent 
the celebrated 
artists who have made a most powerful 
impression on all lovers of refined humor; 
Mons. Adrienne De Bessell, the famous 
French clay-modeler, in his comic and won- 
derful exhibition of lightning clay working; 
Gilbert Saroney, The Garnella Brothers, 
Frank Riley, ‘Thompson and Collins, and a 
dozen more. 


Negotiations have just been completed 
for continuing the summer season at the 
‘Tremont Theatre until October 1, and dur- 
ing this time some notable affairs operatic 
will take place at the Tremont. Manager 
Askin has secured the American rights to 
the latest works otf two of the greatest 
European composers, Czilbulka and Mil- 
locker, and will produce the latter’s Mar- 
riage Spectre, which is having an unprece- 
dented success abroad, and the former’s 
The Marine Lieutenant, which is achieving 
all.manner of triumph in 
France. 


Germany and 
Besides, a new opera by two of 
the foremost Americans will be given, and 
there is a possibility of another. At any 
rate, these are the certain plans of the most 
notable comic opera enterprise ever origi- 
nated in America, and will interest every 
one. 

The Parisian Novelty Company and May 
Bryant’s Beauty Brights will combine in 
one grand bill of burlesque and _ specialty 
at the Palace Theatre in Boston next week. 
There are eight clever comedians in the 
company and a chorus of thirty. The bur- 
lesque will contain all the elements which 
go to make up a first-class entertainment. 
Its music is catchy, its dialogue witty, and 
the specialties which are introduced during 
its action are all excellent. It will be staged 
upon an elaborate scale with some novel 
and light effects. The costuming 
will be a feature of the show. Following 
the burlesque there will be a long and 
pleasing olio of first-class specialties. Some 
of the very best artists on the vaudeville 
stage will appear in this part of the enter- 
tainment. Beside this long double enter- 
tainment of burlesque and specialty there 
will be a new series of the living pictures 
which have created such a furor at the 
Palace for the past month. The girls now 
posing have nearly all been artists’ models 


scenic 
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and 4 chy uadecciel perfectly the work. 
The management proposes to make the 
series given next week the best yet pre- 
sented, and most elaborate preparations 
are being made for the production. Those 
who have not seen these pictures should 
bear in mind the fact that they will not al- 
ways be given and they should not miss the 
chance. The theatre will be found cool 
and comfortable on even the hottest day. 


They Didn’t Laugh. 
The passengers on board the City of 
Jacksonville the Fourth witnessed a rather 
amusing incident. The steamer runs be- 
tween Boston and the new north shore 
resort, Bass Point, and passes through that 
narrow passage of water between Point 
Shirley and Deer Island, known as Shirley 
Gut. The passage being so narrow, the 
steamer makes a very large wave which 
washes well upon the beach. As the boat en- 
tered the Gut a party of the gentler sex were 
observed sitting composedly on the sands lis- 
tening intently to the tale one of their number 
was relating. It was an interesting story, 
so interesting, in fact, that the ladies did 
not notice the approach of the steamer until 
the big wave had washed completely over 
them,giving the story a very different climax 
from what was intended. Although the 
fair story-teller’s audience did not laugh, 
the passengers were heartless enough to 
do so. 





SELL STOCKS AND GRAIN, 
25 Winter St., Room 2. 


Reliable Service. Profits unlimited. Immedi- 
ate cash settlements. Mail orders faithfully 
executed. 


W. B. FAIRCHILDS, Mer. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA 
FE RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Geleral Reorganization ‘Committee. 


32 Liberty Street, New York. 


The plan of reorganization having been pub- 
lished, the agreement under which deposits are 
to be made is now in course of preparation, and 
will shortly be lodged for signature with the 
depositaries in New York, Boston, London and 
Amsterdam. 

Holders may deposit their securities with the 
depositaries named in the plan and will re- 
ceive temporary receipts therefor, exchange- 
able hereafter for reorganization certificates 
of deposits. 


For the convenience of New England holders 
THE OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


has been made a depositary for capital stock 
in Boston. 
Bonds deposited in Boston should be lodged with 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY. 


HERMAN KOBBE, Secretary. 
New York, June 30th, 1894. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company, 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF BONDS. 


The New England Trust Oo. will receive 
bonds on deposit under the REORGANI- 
ZATION plan on and after 


MONDAY, July 9th. 


All bonds must be deposited at its 
BRANCH OFFICE, opened for the special 
purpose, at 

No. 33 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


June 30, 1894. 


The New England Trust Co. 





By D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 





Rrousements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. ato 
“Dont’ Get Gay With Shay.” 


Second Week and Great Success 
of the Nautical Operetta, 


DAVY JONES. 


By Fred Miller, Jr., Author of “Ship Ahoy.” 
Witha 


Promenade Concert in the New Grand 
Foyer one-half hour previous, 


Popular Summer Prices—Best Resery red 
Orchestra Seats, 50 cts., 75 cts., and $1.00. Second 
Balcony Reserved, 35 cts. General admission, 
25 cts. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 


Seventh Week. 


Camille D’Arville 


OPERA COMPANY. 


in anelaborate revival of the 


“GRAND DUCHESS.” 








Evenings at 8. 








see? ON THE FSdk 50 CENTS, 
B. FE. KEITH'S [eee 











WEEK OF JULY 9Qth. 


Monster Vaudeville Bill. 
Ross & Fenton, 
DeBessell, 
Garnella Bros. 
Johnson, Riano & Bentley, 
Gilbert Saroney, 
Frank Riley. 


penennins Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p.m 





PARK THEATRE, 


Coolest Theatre in Basten 
Good Reserved Seat, 50 Cents. 
Regular Matinee Saturday. 


MANOLA--MASON 


And a Stropg Comic Opera Organization, 
including 


GEO. C. BONIFACE, Jr., 


—IN— 


THE MIKADO 


Every Evening, 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. _F. J. PILLING, Mer. 
DAILY AT 248. 


Original Living Pictures 


25———-HANDSOME WOMEN. 25 
—INCLUDING— 
6 Famous Professional Models 6 
Direct from the most noted studios. 


Parisian Novelty Co. 
<5 - ARTISTS = 45 


Presenting an entirely new entertainment in 


BURLESQUE and VAUDEVILLE. 
Twenty-first Week of 


PROTO. 
Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 


LESLIE MILLAR 


ae OPTICIANS 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 


¥ CO 

















Formerly member of the firm of Wi¢ 
Later of the firm of W. K. 
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,ETWEEN TH SHOWERS. 


BY VIDA BRISS. 


d blossom, blossom and bee! 

life is all flower to my spirit and me. 

us time for exploring, 

coming and going, 

‘inning and storing, 

feeling and knowing. 

vonderful life! oh, the magical flower! 
us time, give us power— 

| count disappointment and sorrow and 
vin 
. shower of rain! 

nd blossom, blossom and bee! 
«earth but a bell upon God’s starry tree? 
e us time to dip in it, 
o do our endeavor. 

;, in a minute 

closes forever! 
,, joy! for the tree has a myriad such 
tloowers— 

y are His, they are ours; 

ich loss we shall count, in the light of 
new gain, 

. shower of rain! 

Good Words. 





Man’s Proud Privilege. 


ct of back-scratching has never 
thought to possess any particularly 
siznification. It has been reserved 
Mouton, a French scientific man, 


savs the {Westminster Gazette, to lay bare 


its true 


inwardness. To the simple fact 


that on a recent occasion the hot-water ap- 
paratus of the Mouton ménage was out of 


} 
yraer, 
nento 


Moute 


the world owes one of the most mo- 
us discoveries. One morning, as M. 
»n stepped into the philosophic bath- 


b, the unwonted chill of the water 


sent a Ce 


resse¢ 


amome 


spot 


ow 


id current through his spine. The 
man shivered. Scientifically ex- 
|, he was simply suffering from cu- 
is irritation in the dorsal region. In 
t he had raised his hand, scratched 
and found—the true apocalypse of 
and his brothers’ greatness. For 


inspiration had flashed through his 


rain 


no living 


, t 
And a 
cided 
M 
subyec 
and it 
dorsal 


poster 


t 


“Eureka!” thought he; “surely 
creature but man is endowed with 
wer of scratching his own back!” 
s he stepped out of the tub he de- 
that there was really something in it. 
Mouton’s first care was to give the 
t of his investigations a decent name, 
is in connection with ‘ The Digito- 
\lovement’ that he will be known to 
iy. To avoid the possible imputa- 


tio of puffing his fellow-man up with vain 
conceits, he proceeded to the monkey- 


h 
nouse 


of the Jardin des Plantes and tickled 


the backs of the inmates for a whole fort- 


ils 


} 


nd + 
Meu 


reileve t 


lle was immensely comforted to 
iat the animals were utterly unable to 
emselves of dorsal irritation in the 


lted manner of M. Mouton himself, but 


ery case to adopt the ignominious 
of calling in a companion’s 
further investigation among other 


nimals thoroughly convinced M. Mouton 


tool-u 
erto | 
evider 
lation 
ture 


} 
LIOSEC( 


an evc 


ine 


digito-dorsal movement is indeed 

sive, and ought therefore to be the 

rished possession of man. The 
sing capabilities of man having hith- 
ecn considered good, if inconclusive, 
icc to show that there is no blood re- 
ship between him and any other crea- 
hut now that M. Mouton has dis- 
{tie true import of back-scratching, 
itien-ridden world will doubtless 
ead proudly erect, and look even 
st anthropoid ape boldly in the 





Mrs. Hemenway’s Work for 


Mr 
liad 


years 


Denney, 


In pre 


a fort 
contr) 


raiser 


destry ( 


enco 


history 


aed } 


Science. 

Fiom the Popular Science Monthly.) 
lary Tileston Hemenway, who 
oston, March 6th, seventy-two 
age, was equally famous for her 
ice and for her practical interest 
1 oting scientific work. Possessed of 
now valued at $15,000,000, she 
. ‘ed half of the $200,000 that were 
‘to save the old South Church from 


~ 


‘on; projected an institute for the 
rocement of the study of American 
‘nong young people, of which Mr. 


op 'iske was for several years a princi- 
eae ‘er; established a school for poor 
ites 


‘t Wilmington, N. C,; contributed 


to the support of the Hampton School, and 
founded a school at Norfolk, Va.; main- 
tained sewing and cooking schools and 
schools of gymnastics in Boston; kept the 
Hemenway exploring and archzological 
expeditions at work in Arizona and New 
Mexico, which have borne fruit in the ad- 
mirable researches of Mr. Cushing, Mr. 
Bandelier, and others; and was a liberal 
contributor to the funds of the American 
Archeological Institute, and patroness of 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes’s Journal of Ameri- 
can Ethnology and Archzology. By her 
will the net income of her estate, after cer- 
tain specified payments are made, is to be 
appropriated for fifteen years to the sup- 
port and furtherance of the objects in 
which she was interested. Persons en- 
gaged in. archeological work at her ex- 
pense are to be continued in it, as long as 
the results warrant it, on the same terms. 
At the end of fifteen years her colleetions— 
archeological historical and educational— 
are to be disposed of at the discretion of 
her executors. Among the specific be- 
quests is that of the Lowry farm, adjoining 
the Hemenway farm, Virginia, to the 
Hampton Institute. 





The Central Vermont Railroad is pub- 
lishing a little book, to be had free of 
charge from Mr. T. E. Hanley, 260 Wash- 
ington street, descriptive of the scenery in 
Vermont; that country, concerning which 
Fanny Fern once wrote, “ How did I ever 
live so long without a green mountain in 
front of my window?  Jt’s strange to me 
that everybody don’t live in Vermont. I 
am exhausted admiring things. I sat on 
the coachman’s box yesterday, as we 
drove along, and forbade him to tell me 
more about brooks, roads, or cascades, or 
waterfalls until I was able to bear it. 
That’s the state I am in and Vermont is 
responsible for it.” 





Rheumatism, 

If troubled with rheumatism or rheu- 
matic pains, read Park Medical Company's 
advertisement in this number. 





Fitchburg Railroad 


REDUCED RATES OF FARE 


For Round Trip Tickets on account of 
Summer 


Vacation 
Excursions. 


Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good 
until Oct. 31, 1894 


Summer Excursion Book 
EFREE 


On receipt of 2c. stamp for postage. Gives in- 
formation in rd to routes, rates of fare and 
list of hotels and boarding houses. Can be ob- 
tained at 250 Washington Street, Boston, or on 
application to 


J. R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 








Magnetic Physician 
ETTA JEWETT, 


37 Boylston St., - - - Boston, Mass. 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avénue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas- 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability. 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern meth in a 
quiet professi manner and would pespect- 

ully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 

. A. . Rev. John Cotton on. 
Fa errs MAL ana, Hon 

. 8. Hyde, . H. M. enry 3. 

” EP. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 


n . 
calls caaal von ak Private Office, 188 Common 
wealth avenue. , 


The Early Clergy of the Christian Church. 


By ArTuuR P. STANLEY, Dean of Westmins- 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet, Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 











J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, - + Boston, Mass. 





GoLtp MEDAL AND DIrLomMA. 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA:’ BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the Body, 
Soothes the System, Cures Inflammation, 
and Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 
the skin. 

MANICURING, 50c. 


FREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, - - - BOSTON. 
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FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SEJ.LING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 





OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for many 
years, but have = ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides netas on acknowledged beautifier, 
has many re uses. It prevents chaf- 

. . “se mereny ey sd tion, 
ete.; in factitisa mostdelicate and irable 


the face during hot weather. 
it is Sold Everyw 


For sample, address 
.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


























Men ano ree Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
et the most for her money; men are 
ifferent. A man will go and pay 

$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 

get the same thing next door for 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
twenty years I was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimming business, and was 
alarge importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. I 
have some fine American makes, too, 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 
much you can save. 


FINE TAILORING 
Rae 308, De Eins. 
172 Washington St., 74) Belge 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 
Hotel Pelham, 


Room IOoOl, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 








“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, Jamzs V. GoDFREY, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


25.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
rectly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex- 
cept Davis, $19 50 buys any ofthe Medium 

of Machines. suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. ou, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
J.N. Leach, Prop, #1 Wayward Pl., Boston 
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for baking powder ¢& 
use the “Royal.” It will make the 4 
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ceipt that calls 
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GOWNS AND BON NETS. 


Costumes Seen in a New Yorki 
Show Window. 





No End of New Ideas in Hats and 
Bonnets—Shapes may Conform to 
the Face of the Wearer—A Calico 
Ball at Lenox. 

A novel idea has been developed this 
week and two gowns placed in a show 
window, from whence they were remov- 
ed in a few short hours to deck the 
forms of two of the best dressers in this 
city. One was askirt made of golden 
brown taffeta cut in circular shape. 
Over the gold brown silk were laid rows 
of black hercules braid an inch wide. 
This was tacked on, and then narrow 
soutache breed in silver was sewed in 
over and under pattern, the loops being 
fastened to the braid, the whole form- 
ing an openwork pattern between the 
braids through which the gold colored 
silk showed richly. The front of the 
skirt laid plain across, while the back 
fell in godet plaits. Around the waist 
was a pointed polka, and this was trim- 
med with two rows of hercules and one 
row of over and under pattern. There 
wus a belt with long ends made in the 
same manner, and the collet had a sim- 
ilar trimming. The waist to this skirt 
was of gold colored moire, with a choker 
collar and bands around the elbow of 
the same work. The amount of hand la- 
bor put upon this gown miade it sump- 
tuous and also very expensive, but its 
‘novelty rendered it desirable. There 
will be others like it, but this has the 
merit of being the first. 

The other gown was made of inch 
wide picot ribbon in dark blue, sewed 
together in Mexican lace stitch with 
saddler’s silk of the same color, the 
stitehes catching into the picot loops. 
The skirt beneath this was of pale pink, 
which showed up beautifully through 
the blue silk mesh. The skirt was plain, 
but quite full in the back portion, where 
it dipped a little, just enough to reach 
the ground. There was a basque cut ex- 
actly round and opening in front a little 
at the bottom to show a pink vest. The 
basque closed on the left diagonally 
under two loops and thee bows of blue 
ribbon. The gigot sleeves were of blue 
faille of the exact shade of the ribbon 
and immense in size, All this openwork 
was done by hand and must have been 
a labor of great patience, but the effect 
Was unique when done. I doubt if 
many gowns will be made exactly like 
it, but some of the many kinds of inser- 
tions may be sewed between the rib- 
bons. It averages 20 bands of ribbon 
and as many rows of needlework to 
make the length of a skirt, and the 
width is five yards around the bottom, 
graduating to about two at the top, so 
that it is easy to calculate about how 
many yards of ribbon it needs, and this 
would cost not less than 8 cents a yard. 
The braid isa little cheaper, but not 
very much. Besides all that there are 
the silk, lining, bones, etc., that make 
the price run up to an alarming extent, 
aside from the handwork, but what is 
all that compared to the fact that you 
have adress that few will be able to 


| 





duplicate, at least until you nave worn 
off the first freshness of your gown? 

In the same house was a very pretty 
dress just completed for a bright young 
society lady, for a ‘‘Newport astonish- 
er,’’ as one person styled it. The whole 
suit was of drab and purple basket check 
in the new Irish hand woven linen. The 
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NEW DESIGN FOR SKIRT. 

skirt was gored, and around the bottom 
there was a bias sprung flounce 10 inches 
deep, stitched with black silk. The 
basque was cut bias and pulled into 
shape without darts, leaving a polka 
which was faced with plain drab linen. 
The sleeves were extra large and finish- 
ed off like the flounce, and there was a 
double cape of the same faced with plain 
linen and closing on the left side with 
three fancy pearl buttons. White linen 
cuffs and collar gave a very neat effect 
to this suit. There were a black ribbon 
belt and a steel buckle at the waist. 

This new linen is sold by but one 
house here and is woven to their order 
in Ireland. The weave is much like 
hopsacking; but, while flexible, it is 
very firm, and itis glossy and really a 
very beautiful fabric. The colors are 
hearly all neutral and woven in some 
sort of plaid, all small, however. 

There seems no end to the develop- 
ment of new ideas in hats and bonnets. 
Some of the prettiest of these have little 
or nothing to them, yet they are pretty 
and nearly always becoming. <A rough 
and ready black straw was in the shape 
of a turban with a decided point in the 
front of the brim. On the top were set 
black velvet bows, and along the front 
were rosettes of pink crepe de chine— 
six of them. It made a very becoming 
bit of feminine apparel. There was a 
hat of rough strawin dark blue and 
white, with an edge made to resemble 
white straw beads held with blue straws. 
The brim was faced with bine -crepe 
italienne. On the outside there wers 
three blue iris lilies, with green foliage 
caught down like so many ribbons, The 
flowers stood upright. This hat was to 
be worn with the blue ribbon gown. 

It depends upon the wearer what 








and twisted to any angle or any number 
of folds and involutions. One graceful 
style was made with the rushlike straw 
shape bent down on each side just 
enough to form acurve. On the top of 
the dark gyeen crown was a bunch of 
field daisies and loops of sage green rib- 
bon. There was a wire around the brim 
covered with twisted sage green ribbon. 
Such a hat was more than pretty for a 
golden blond. Acute little bonnet had 
acoronet of quilled pink satin ribbon 
around acrown of white porcupine chip. 
A large American Beauty rose was its 
sole trimming, except—if it may be call- 
eda trimming—large strings of white 
tulle to tie under the chin. The wide 
brim sailor, white, blue, red, green, 
purple or black, is a prime favorite. 
Some of them are trimmed quite heavi- 





SUMMER FANCIES. 
ly, but those in the best taste have lit- 


tle ornamentation. <A fi.é bow is the 
most appropriate—white on white is 
by far the neatest and best taste for 
young women at least. 

No middle aged woman ought to 
dream of wearing a sailor; but, as many 
do and will, let them at least choose the 
dark colors. The clam shell shape in 
rough straw make a nice everyday hut 
for women of almost any age. I re- 
marked one today that is picturesque 
and from its broken lines is suited to 
any face. The hat itself was black. 
Under the brim was a wriykle of mauve 
silk and another just above the brim. 
There were five black plumes—two laid 
along the sides and two stood up in 
front, while the fifth drooped in the 
back. 

Several of the young leaders of fash- 
ion have adopted the mode of comb- 
ing the hair up from the temples, and 
they laughingly dare all other women 
to do the same. Not all faces will bear 
this severe treatment, but when one 
thinks how very difficult it is to keep 
the hair in crimp and curl one feels 
like following the lead. 

We have been told over and over that 
the sleeves were to be made smaller, but 
more than half of the newest gowns 
have larger sleeves than have ever been 
seen in this generation. If the material 
of which they are made is silk, it takes 
from six to eight yards; if of wide 
woolen goods, about three. But the 
sleeves are picturesque if costly, and we 
ought to be satisfied to get something 
tangible for our money for once. Even 
the sleeves to ball dresses are larger 
than the waist of the wearer. 

Speaking of ball gowns reminds me 
that I hear from good authority that 
all those dainty sprigged and flowered 
lawns that were whisked off the coun- 
ters of the importers so suddenly last 
winter are to be worn at the balls and 
hops and cotillons at the swell watering 
places. Some young ladies, I am told, 
have no less than 10 of these dainty and 
delicate frocks, each one having its own 
set of ribbons and laces to match the 
colors and flowers to correspond with 
those in the figure. 

I was told, too, that there is to be a 
calico ball at Lenox, where every lady 
who does not wear a calico gown will 
be fined and any trimming costing over 
10 cents will also be the occasion of a 
fine. The money accruing from fines 
will go into a fund for a worthy chari- 
ty. No jewels will be permitted with- 
out a fine. One lady is having a ‘‘kali- 
ker gown’’ made of chintz in the most 
enormous and outrageous pattern possi- 
ble to discover. Another |:as a piece of 
calico representing whole families of 
cats, and this is to be made up into her 
costume. Verily the Four Hundred seem 


to be very hard pushed for something ™ 


to amuse themselves with. Calico balls 
are not novelties, but dresses with 
flounces of catsare. There will nataral- 








made of calico, and if girls only knew 

it they caa bo irresistible im dainty print 

dresses. Henriette Rovespay, 
susat Steamer Trunk, 

“Wear old clothes and take roo.;, 
ties only’? has bern the advice given {, 
te-~isty for years. It IS time the, 
shonld bo an amceucrcne) to: st | : 
There is no place in the world wep 
you are s*ared at so long an p rsistont. 
ly as on shipboard. A st7lish womay 
at such a ti 0 seems tocnjoy the poetic 
compliment of being ‘*s thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.”’ ‘ 

Truly, ‘‘take necessities only,” ag ey. 
ery article of luggage goes by weight oy 
‘the other side.’’ The following ig 
allows of the advantage of being wo) 
gowned and economical as well, 4 
steamer trunk and a shawl strap are ql] 
that are required for a tourist’s trip, 
Take one gown of gray or tan cravenett. 
cloth (the cloth is waterproof and do 
away with a mackintosh) made with 
flaring skirt and cutaway jacket. Stow 
away as many fancy fronts to be wom 
with this suit as you possess, so as to 
allow of variety. For headgear a billy. 
cock hat and black silk veil. A smart 
tan ulster, with lapped seams and white 
pearl buttons, is a wrap that will keep 
you warm %n the steamer.or look well 
on the box seat of a four-in-hand, if you 
take a coaching tour through England. 
One pair of patent leathers, one caifskin 
walking aud one pair of dress shoes wil! 
be all you require. A black moire skirt, 
with two fancy waists, one of pink 
chiffon, the other of heliotrope mirror 
velvet, and a black hat with no feathers 
will be what you need for dress ooca- 
gions. 

Your underwear should consist of 
black silk skirts and tights. A night- 
dress of French flannel is the most con- 
fortable for steamer use. It is often 
difficult to have your underclothing 
laundered when traveling rapidly from 
one place to another. On your stateroom 
or hotel door tack a linen case with 
compartments. This should contain 
hair, tooth and nail brushes, tooth and 
face powders, cold cream, hat and whisk 
brooms, bedroom slippers, seiulitz pow- 
ders, alcohol lamp, curler, nail file and 
polisher, needles and scissors, Never 
carry a steamer chair. You may hire 
them on shipboard for 50 cents a trip. 

Mavup JAMES CHILTON. 


A Waste Paper Basket. 
Articles of home construction possess 
a double advantage—they satisfy actual 
wants and give a chance for the exercise 
of taste and skill in the nse of tools 
Country Gentleman recently illustrated 
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ARTISTIC WASTE PAPER RECEPTACLE. 

a basket which ought to give the an* 
teur worker a chance to show his skill, 
lor the sides of this basket box can 
slaborately carved, if desired. 

The article should be made of thin 
oak or ash, or of cherry, if it be an a 
companiment of a cherry writing d 
The wooden balls that are shown ~ 
be purchased by the dozen from cabin 
makers, while the rest may be the prod 
act of the maker’s own workshop. *" 
stead of carving the side panels, 4° 
ventional design may be etched upon 
them with a redhot point of iron. 


Sewing and Cooking. j 

The sewing and cooking classes he 
nected with working girls’ clubs 
assistal 





thies? 
been of the greatest asi ce to 
young ladies. They carry the knowlot 
gained in the classes into thelt P 






homes and make them brighter, hap’ 
and more healthful. 
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(incorl © Montreal R. B.) 


‘he Boston Passenger Agency 


207 Washington St., 


is the acknowledged Headquarters 
for information regarding the 
Mountain and Lake Resorts of 
New Hampshire, 


af Commencing June 16, parlor cars will be run 

ough to Lancaster on train leaving ton 

1 Onion, Station Cansewey street, at 9.00 A.M., 

+ Woodsvi lle, N NH, at 00 P.M.,and to Lake- 

yort, N. H. , at 5.00 

i. xcursion tickets one now on sale and can be 

obtained on application at the Boston Passenger 

Agency ; also seats goered in parlor cars. Send 

10 cents In postage to ton Passenger ogeney 
and receive in return * Vistas on the C. & 

series of sketches beautifully illustrated, of the 


White and Franconia Mountains, scenes and 
centres, and of the beautiful Merrimack Valley 
route thereto, Also list of Hotels and Boarding 


Houses and Excursion Rates. 
F. E. BROWN, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt, 
Dp. C. PRESCOT!, 
Gen’l Supt, and Traffic Mgr. 
a. W. STORER, 
Asst, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


\ew York & New Enoland 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.»’New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


in Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: ae Srgndwey, 
rand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad|: 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
SIARIOR, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


6.45 
A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


9.00 4yoy. 


ll 302 A. byt ReOCET Oe for Troy 


3 .00O & M. a EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
ing Cars to Chicago. 


F OOF ak My DALE a. with Sleep 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8.00 43 A. i ACCOMMODATION t» Mon. 


10.30 4. AM. OTR RAL FLYER, Parlor 
3 0O f.M. yACCOMMODATION to Rut. 


7.00 p.m. NIGHT EXPRESS. 
‘Time-Tables and further information on ap- 


lication. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
Boston, Mass 








A. #4, Ao er for Troy 
an 





SUMMER TRIPS. 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
»chaperon a small party of ladies or school- 
‘irls on a summer excursion. Moderate terms. 


Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 
i. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 
Boston, 


Northern Steamship Co. 


nineeters 2 dune bell the new opctoaively 


nger ° 
Steamship Co Co.'s t feet will ut in Sceneninpsats 
plying between / uitalo and Duluth, touching 

at Cleveland and 

For tickets, smareatae of staterooms, and full 
information, apply to 





NANTASKET 


——AN D——_ 


DOWNER LANDING 


Ys leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit- 
} 
~ SUNDAYS. 


For Hall, Pemberton L&nding, at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30@. mM. ; ; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.45, p.m. 

Return, 8.56, 11.05 a.m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20 

6.55, 8.20, 9.50 p. m 

For teil nity: c, Pier), at 10.454. m.; 2.30 p.m, 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p 

tg a Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 2.30.,5.15 


eter, 8.40 a. m., 12.00 m., 3 55, 6.35 p. 

For Nantasket. all the way by Seats ‘at { 9. 30, 10.30, 

11.30 a. m., 12.30, 1 30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.15 p.m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. — 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 

6.20. 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 p. 

For Nantasket, boat "and rail via Pemberton, 

ate ry eg 11.30a. m., 12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
5, 7.45 p 

ere 10-45 a. m., 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 
9.33 

plated Scot, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 


ye trip tickets, with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60 cents, except on Mondays and July 4. 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
B AS Ss 


sass NAHANT, * 


NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 
FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 
Free Dancing (Commencing July Ist.) 


LEAVE LINCOLN WHARF (weather permit- 
ting) for BASS POINT: 

Week days and Sundays— 9.30, 11.60 A.M., 12.30, 

2.20. 3 30, 5.00, 6,30, 8.15 P. M. Return— 10.30 A. M. it 

12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 P. M. 

For Nahant week days, 9.30 A. M.,12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 

5.00,6.30 P.M. Return—8.00, 11.00 A.M., 2.00, 3.25, 

4.35, 6.30 P. M. 

Sundays~9.30 A.M., 5.00, 6.30 P.M. Return— 

11.00 A. M., 6.30 P.M. 

Rate 30c, Children 25c. Take East Boston 

Ferry cars. Special rates to parties. r 


J. A. FLANDERS, Agent 
201 Washington St., Boston, 


J 








Mass. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
ROUND TRIP 75c. 


TEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
/ of State st.) week days 9.30 A. M., and 2 
eave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M., leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 
The oxeureles boat leaving Boston in the 
mera I ne at Gloucester about two hours 
at Boston about 4.30 P. M., on 
week dane, — S30 P.M., on Sundays, thus 
sfc rding passengers the qepeansy to reach 
home in desirable season after a spent the 
day in a delightful ocean trip of al 
the renowned North Shore, at of seacoast 
which in its beautiful and varied scenery is un- 
equaled enone ee 2 En rales ‘ of fur- 
ther information an rates Fy arge 
pectiog o wal to E. 8. SM aERCHfa Nt 


STEAMERS FOR 


Lyon, Marblehead, Salem Willows, 
Baker’s Island and Beverly. 


Leave SNOW’S Ee: 442 Atlantic 





For Lynn, Week Paye--0.0 and 11.00 A. M., 
6.00 P.M. Sundays—6.00 P. 
Return leave Lynn. Week: Days: -7.00 and 11.30 
A. M., 230 P. M. unda 
For Marlehead, a Se Willows, Baker’s 
Island and ee? Week Days—10.00 a. m., 
2.30 and "6.15 P 
ane “ed ag Beverly, 7.00 A. M., 2.30 and 
Sundays fer wy egy leave Boston, 10.00 


A. M., 1.00, 3.00 and 6.45 P 
_ Reta eave Marblehead, 9.40 A. M., 3.40 and 


For Salem Willows, Baker’s Island. and 
Beverly, 10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, *3.00 and *6.45 
P.M 


7.00 P 
"Does 1 ot stop at Baker’s Island. 
tDoes nat poo at Marblehead. 


Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 


Fares: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round tri ip tickets, 25 cents; children: 15 
cts. Boston Lay er points, 25 cents; chiigren. 
15 cents. Kound trip tickets, 45 cents, ; children, 
—. Special rates for parties upon appli- 


Boston, Beverly and Salem 8. 8. 0o., 
W. A. McCritxis, General Manager. 


fo adios, Travellers in Boston, 





Boston, os 
sonally to the interesting historical points 


this paper. 





GEO. A. BUTLER, General Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, 


Return leave Beverly, 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and. 


A lady, well informed ast asto the antiquities of 
will be to accompany parties we. 


the city. She is recOmmended by the editors of 





The Durability of Silverware 
aan Genta Weds comestonsd by ese. 
The _ 
fp ALCLMVE UN 
i —-——— 


caseant OM ics 
Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted. 
All Dealers, 25c. 








@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Boston. 


Office, 69 Washington St., ~ , Masa, 








Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun-  .f 
p fone and all troubles of the Aaa 


Warranted Hand- ade. 


Unnatural 





b 
EDMUND Ww. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, ‘. 


Sold From Stock or Made to Order, 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sol at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
Druggists. 
nd for Price List. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaii. 


MATTRESSES MA¥E OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 








UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
Ti TremontSt. | patiand and Concord Sq. 








FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and OHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon S8t., 
and Lend a Hand «ffice 3 Hamilton Place 


BIBLIA: 
oe 

Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archzxology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archzology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’.was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


OPIUM :::: Mor aes eee | Came in 10 
ay o leured. 
BR J. ott PHEN (iatenan. Ohio. 


Boston Miscellany. 








OR SALE—A oncclieaiie copy of Volumes 
Iand II. Half bound. Apply at this office 





Anprew J. LLovb, Optician, 
323 and aes Washington St., 


Branch, 454 Beshtos. St. 


: Avoid mistakes; all cases wit 
mux  "“CRADE MA Feik. 





Ide. JA KG EAS 


Subhas tar oor 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POIJSONONM'S DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HBEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 











HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
be caameete the Common.) 





KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .°. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 








Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel’ at 
the Capel. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel ‘Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
(Madison Square.) 


Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand ‘Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 
Passeliger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





RUPTURE CURE 


dress, 








Address, C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 


Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont §t., Boston, 





FR EE Inthe trate acomplete revolution | 
he a of rupture sent | 


Send for Catolog of 

HORT-HAND Books and helps 
ELF-TAUCHT for self-instrnction 
BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 


by 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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it’s Our Winner 
TNS ks 





Don’t Bea hee Bs, 

Can Have a 
Ready-Made Tailor at 
Man. 


This Price. 





| $18.25 


SUIT TO ORDER. 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


J1 ELIOT STREET. 


And The *‘ DEN” 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT HERALD OFFICE. 











Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


ARPETS 


As we are approaching the 
“Dull Season” we have a great 
many bargains to offer, consist- 
ing of odds and ends left from our 
spring stock. These we will sell at 
greatly reduced prices, for the 
next thirty days. 








Thomas O'Callaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


——. 


MER RESORTS 
ARE REACHED VIA 


BOSTON 


— AN 


. The Great Tourist Route. 


Eastern and Northern New England, Canada and the Provinces, 
Lakes Winnipesaukee, Sunapee, Champlain, Memphremagog, st, 
John, Rangeley and Moosehead. White Mountains, Gree) 
Mountains, Adirondack Mountain Resorts, Bar Harbor, 

St. Andrews, and all the Seashore Kesorts. 


Exeursion "Tickets. 


Good returning until Nov. 1st, 1894, are now on sale at the Principal Offices of the Com any 
Excursion books giving Rates, Hotel and Boarding House List, Parlor Car Service, ete., and can 
be obtained at any Principal Office of the Company free, or sent post-paid on application to 
Passenger Department, Boston. 


ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL SUM 


Paid’: 





Fast Express Trains leave Boston Union Station. 


For White Mountains, North Conway, Glen, | 
Maplewood, Bethlehem, Profile House, Jeffer- | p, 
son, Whitefield, Fabyans, etc., 9.30 a. m. 1.15 


For Claremont, Newport, N. H.. Lake Sunapee 
Newbury, at 9.00 a. m., 1.00 p. m.; Saturdays at 

900 a. m,, 1.00 and 3.00 p. m. : 

pas on C.& M.R. R., 9.30 a. m., 1.15 and 


Pp. m, 
p. m, |F vat 9. 30 a. m., 7. 

For Winnipesaukee, Wolfboro, Center Harbor, | For scateresl, 85 6.68, 1 at he Ky 30 and 8p. m. 
Lone Island and Weirs, 8.30 and 9.30 a. m., 1.00 For Keene, Hillsboro, Petersboro, Greenfield, at 
and 1.15 p. m. 30 a.m. and 3. .m.; Wi i a 

For Portland, 7.30, 8.00, 8.30, 9.00 a. m., 12.30, 1.00 | y poet my Pyne ic By 
4.15, 6.00, *7.00, and "9.30 p. m. | For Northampton, Amherst, Belchertown, Ware 

“. egy ey ate Geokerds. Gearboro | Barre. Rutland, 8.45 a. m., 1.30, 4p. m. . 

paches, 7.30, 8.30 a. m., 1.00, 4.15 anc p. m. } ; 3 ‘ 

For Hampton, North Hampton and Portsmouth, | ce via Coneord, 9.30 & m-, 115, *8 p.m. 
bg be 10.00 a.m., 12.30, 3.15, 3.30, 4.40, 7.00 p.m. | 

For Portsmouth, York Beach, 9.00, 10.00 a. m.., | STEAMBOAT TRAINS. 

12.30, 3.15, 4.40 p.m. eo E 

For Banger, Bar Harbor, 8.00, 9.00 a. m., 9.30 p. m. | For Castine, Southwest and Bar Harbor, con 

For Bangor, St. John and Halifax, 9.00a.m.,| necting with steamer at Rockland, leave Bos. 
daily, 7.00 p. m., daily, except Saturday. | ton Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 9.90 

For Poland Springs, at 8.00, 9.00 a. m., 12.30and | __p. m. 


1.00 p. m. | For Eastport, Calais and St. John, via Int. 8. § 


For Mt. Kineo (Moosehead Lake), 8.00 a. m.,9.30| Line from Portland, trains leave ton at 
p. m. | 


12.30 and 1.00 p. m., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
For St. Andrews, St. Stephen, N. B., 8.00 a. m. 


and 7.00 p. m. Parlor or Buffet Cars on day trains and Sleeping 
For Quebec, via No. Conway and Fabyans, 1.15 | Cars on night trains. 


p.m. | 
SUMMER PUBLICATIONS. 


rr St. Albans, Dustinyien, Wetedeer (Stowe), 
ontpelier, at 9.00, 11.30 a. m. and 7.30 p. m 

“ALL ALONG SHORE,” “AMONG THE 

MOUNTAINS. "and “LAKES ANDSTREAMG 


For Lake Memphremagog, Newport, St. Johns- 
bury, at 9.00 a. m., 1.00 and 7.30 p.m. , 1 

For Lake Champlain, Swanton, Highgate | all peoteany illustrated, will be sent post-paid 
Springs, Morrisville, at 9.00 a. m. _ | on receipt of 10 cents in stamps for each book. 

For White River Junction, Lebanon, Franklin, | Address the Passenger Department, B. & M. 
at 8.30, 9.00, 11.30 a. m., 1.00, 3.00, 7.30 p. m. | R. R., Boston. 

City Ticket Office, 214 and 218 Washington St., 


CORNER STATE STREET, 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger Agent. 








gem High Class Tailoring, 


C. J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


‘Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics } setters fr tauway 


Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 





. 


S 








Real Estate and Mortgages. 


| Real Estate bought and sold in all| Cared for, and Rents Collected. 


parts of Boston and suburbs MORTGAGES 
TO LET, placed at 4, 4% and 5 per cent. on 
Houses, Suites and Tenements. | city and suburban property. 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 


89 STATE STREET, FISKE BUILDING, 
Refers by permission to Rurus B. Tosry. 





New England Mutual John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, Reom 6, 








| 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


| Post O:fice Square, Boston, Mass. 


| ASSETS Dec. 31,1993 .... . $23,204, 162.58 

| EXADSI ATOR: i680 oe) 6 > Baits 2 < 

| a Boston. 
$1,666,635.23 | 


| LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are Elegant Residences 


issued at the old life rate premium. 


ANNUAL C distrib s i in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
ty ASH distributions are paid upon all | Newton, $1 to $12,000; the most ved 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash | Style of suburban architecture ; ceod 


surrender aiid l aid-u ins ] t hi | comfortable and attractive to the eye; ocaie 
the insured is entitled ag ty eon ee | on the best streets, surrounded b of the 
Statute. most refined and agreeable people: 
Pamphlets, rates and valnes for any age sent | mer, tight and warm in winter; near 
on application tothe Company’s Office. electri : 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secratary. 





WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec | 


€ cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet 

. ; read 
| seutly meena $5. value, vi “a! 
barat long A d.2 
| HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton 8q.. Room 6, 





rie. 


